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OZis Inclined Dock Elevator—Old Dominion 8S. 8. Co., New York. 


These Repeat Orders and New Contracts testify to the growing realization of the need of 


Otis Inclined Elevators 


for handling freight at the terminal 
Within one month we have been called upon to furnish machines for the 


Old Dominion S. S. Co., Norfolk, Va............ 2 Mystic Dock, Boston, Mass 
New York Central Lines, New York City 4 Merchants’ & Miners’ Dock, Savannah, Ga..... 2 


Carolina Terminal Co., Charleston, S. C........ 4 


Don’t think that the pier is the only place where these machines can help in the handling of merchandise— 
wherever an incline exists between level and level, or floor and floor, Otis Inclined Elevators are effective 


time and money savers. 


A practically unlimited capacity, simplicity of construction and operation, and low maintenance cost, are 
reasons why Otis Inclined Elevators are receiving so much attention among traffic managers. 


Let us post you on all types of Otis Inclined Elevators. 
Write for catalog to 
“ Eleventh Ave. and 
Otis Elevator Company, Taos’ New York 


600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIGEST OF DECISIONS 
Under the Interstate Commerce Act 


Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 


Mr. A. C. Slaughter, Traffic Manager, the Lagomarcino-Grupe Company (perishable produce), Davenport, lowa, writes: “! 
do not think, In my opinion, that any traffic manager should be without this work.’ 


10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered 
LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


oom Complete Reference Work 


The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of ti.» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 

ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


‘Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 

Seen able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
PP Dilan Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 

complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quwickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 

Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 
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418 South Market Street, Chicago 
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ABITA SPRINGS COVINGTON MANDEVILLE 7 


yew ORLEANS GREAT NORTHERN p p 


“OZONE ROUTE” 
SUPERIOR FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


< BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS, La., and JACKSON, Miss. 


CONNECTING WITH RAIL AND WATER ROUTES TO THE 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH 4x» WEST anv FOREIGN 
PORTS vu NEW ORLEANS, “GAuEWAU TO, THE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT, SAFETY AND COMFORT, EXCELLENT CAFE-PARLOR CARS 


“SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO IMPORT AND EXPORT TRAFFIC” 


THE ONLY RAILROAD TO THE FAMOUS ST. TAMMANY HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT 
FOR TARIFFS, DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, SCHEDULES, ETC., WRITE TO 


M. J. McMAHON, Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. G. B. AUBURTIN, Asst. Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 
905 WHITNEY CENTRAL BLDG., New Orleans, La. 


GREAT FEATS ACCOMPLISHED 


Grand Prizes Won 


STAMP THE 


UNDERWOOD 


THE LEADER 


IN THE TYPEWRITER FIELD AND IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


HERE ARE A FEW OF ITS VICTORIES: 


Holder of the Elliott-Cresson Medal awarded by the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
Holder of every Grand Prize of importance awarded in the last twelve years. 
Holder of every International Record for Speed, Accuracy, Stability. 


UNDERWOOD 


“THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY” 
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Wells Fargo Service 


Upon 65,000 miles of railroads in North America, Wells Fargo 
& Company maintains fast express service. 







Your shipment, picked up from your business door-step by 
a Wells Fargo wagon, travels securely within a special express car. 






Your shipment is guarded in transit by armed messengers. 






The express car moves rapidly—on fast passenger schedule, 
or in a spécial train. 






Your shipment is promptly delivered by wagon or motor-truck. 







And all the while you hold an express receipt—your ship- 
ment stands insured free up to $50. 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 
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CHECKING DECISION PAGE NUMBERS. 


Since the Commission has discontinued the prac- 
tice of numbering its opinions consecutively, it has 
been necessary, in order to insure that none are 
omitted from The Traffic World, to keep a record 
if the first and last page number of each opinion as 
it will eventually appear in the Commission’s re- 
ports, since it frequently happens that the decisions 
are made available out of regular consecutive order. 
What is an office convenience to The Traffic World 
may be of some benefit to readers who rely largely 
In this 


view, therefore, the practice will be followed here- 


or wholly upon it for their own records. 


after not only of naming the number of the first page 
in connection with the I. C. C, report reference, but 
the last number also. If then pages are missing 
between one opinion and another, it will serve as a 
warning to look out for a missing decision or de 
cisions in subsequent issues. The same designa- 
tion will also be carried in connection with the 
title of the case as it appears in the table of con- 
tents of each issue. 


THOSE IDLE CARS. 

The Traffic World does not believe in preaching hard 
times ; otherwise it would have worked its department, 
‘The Traffic Barometer’—a graphic record of car sup- 
ply and demand—this vear as it did for several months 
ast year. It is just as easy as a typographical stunt 
0 represent the indications of a falling as of a rising 
barometer. The net result upon the reading public 
is not the same. Still, it may be of use to call atten- 
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tion to one feature of the indications upon which our 
records might be based as shown in the figures fur- 
nished by the American Railway Association. 

On December 1, 1913, there was a total surplus of 
67,466 cars; November 30, 1912, the surplus was 
26,135 cars. The shortages on the same dates were 
10,212 and 62,536 cars, respectively. On December 
15, 1913, there was a total surplus of 107,513 cars, and 
a total shortage of 5,968 cars. The comparison of 
these two sets of figures shows the rate at which the 
barometer is falling. Comparing ‘these figures of 
December 15, 1913, with those of 1912, we find that 
there were available on the latter date 135,937 more 
cars than at the corresponding period last year, or 
a number about equal to the number of cars likely to 
be added by all roads to their equipment in a good 
year to fill the gaps caused by discarded or wornout 
equipment and to meet the demands of a natural 
growth of business. 

The figures are submitted without further comment. 


FREIGHT CLAIMS. 


It is evident from the circular just issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a synopsis of 
which is published elsewhere in this issue, that the 
Commission intends to inform itself in regard to 
whether the numerous complaints that have been 
made as to the dilatoriness of railroads in handling 
claim accounts, is or is not without good foundation. 
When the carriers have complied with all the re- 
quirements of the circular in question the Commis- 
sion will have very definite knowledge upon prac- 
tically all the points which have ever been brought 
in question upon this matter. 


The Traffic World has received numerous letters 
concerning the handling of loss and damage claims, 
especially with reference to the application of the 
four months’ clause of the uniform bill of lading, 
but touching also upon the general subject. One 
writer says: “I do not believe there is any language 
strong enough that can be used in criticising the 
transportation lines for their present attitude on 
this matter. If there is one feature of railroading 
that needs reform and needs it badly, it is the han- 
dling of loss and damage claims.” The same.writer 
says that he has at present under investigation over 
50 claims for loss and damage, which have been in 
the hands of the railroads from one year to three 
years, and for which the claimants have been unable 
to secure a settlement. In the case of some of these 
the provision of the four months’ clause was re- 
cently cited. 

Undoubtedly this matter is surrounded with more 
difficulties than almost any other branch of the rail- 
road service, but it is plain that when the Commis- 
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sion is in possession of the information called for by 
its circular which it is understood will be required at 
quarterly periods for one year, it will be in a position 
to determine what remedies, if any, may be justly 
applied. 


INQUIRY AS TO FREIGHT CLAIMS 


has issued a 
1913, 
requires from carriers the return quarterly of certain in- 
regard to The 
these inquiries is to procure for the use of the Interstate 


The Commission 


circular 


Commerce 
the 


Interstate 


referring to order of Dec. 8, which 


formation in freight claims. purpose of 


Commerce Commission certain information bearing upon 


the investigation and settlement of freight claims, and 


a statement of loss and damage freight claims adjusted. 
The 


presented 


require 
directly 


required quarterly. forms 
the 


carrier by or 


Reports are 


a statement of number of claims 


for shipper, consignee or owner of 
the 


are to be 


to the 
damage and 


the matter 


head of loss and 


subdivided in 


divided under 
These 
claims 
both 


freight, 
overcharge. 


of interstate and intrastate claims into local and 


inter-line in classes. 

As to the disposition of claims, the forms require a 
subdivision in the matter of 
the presentation of claims and the adjustment or declina- 


time intervening between 


tion of it. These require a statement subdivided into 
periods of 30 days up to 120 days, then a statement in 
regard to claims held for more than six months, and 
not over one year, and the number carried more than 


one year before disposition. These are also divided under 


and damage and overcharge, and it is required to 


be shown whether they are paid, declined or 


loss 
withdrawn. 
Statement is also concerning the general 
character of the 


tend 


required 

mat- 
Ques- 
for con 


claim with particular reference to 


ters which to delay payment or declination. 


tion 5 requires information respecting claims 


evidence 
Under 
this 


ceded loss and damage, in which there is no 


of irregularity in handling by carrier or carriers. 
this head must be given the number of claims of 
class during the period in this report 
and the character of the 
davits, and required of 
the extent of 


respondent 


made, 
documents, affi- 
claimants, 


which was 
a statement of 
statements evidence 

the 


adjustment or 


and nature and investigation made by 


before declination. 
calls for classified statement of claims 
the 


commodity 


A large form 


adjusted for loss and damage during period under 


consideration, subdivided under 26 heads. 


Subdivisions under this are robbery of entire package 


or partially so, unlocated loss, being concealed loss, dam- 


age by fire, wrecks, defective equipment, errors of em- 
ployes, rough handling of cars, improper refrigeration 
and ventilation, improper handling, loading or stowing 
and improper packages and packing of freight, delays, 
unlocated damage, amounts recovered from sale of re- 


The method of making 
by complete instructions. 


fused and unclaimed freight, etc. 
these entries is fully explained 


ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The 
tion announce a luncheon at the Hotel La Salle, Monday, 
January 5, at 12:30 p. m. The speaker will be Samuel 
Untermeyer of New York City. “A Legislative 
to Restore Business Freedom and Confidence.” 


directors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 


Subject: 
Program 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 


lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


U. G. COUFFER., 


U. G. Couffer, who has just been appointed freight 


claim agent of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, 
the chief of the tariff 
May 1, time, and largely 


has served Pennsylvania Lines as 


bureau since 1907. During that 





U. G. COUFFER, 
Freight Claim Agent, Pa. Lines West. 


number of 
tariffs of the Pennsylvania Lines West from 1,149 to 212. 
Mr. Couffer O., July 11, 1865, 


due to his careful work, he has reduced the 


was born at Covington, 


entering service of the Panhandle as statement clerk in 
the freight agent’s office at Chicago, IIl., in 1882, serving 
later as over and short clerk, claim clerk and manifest 
clerk. On March 25, 1897, he became chief clerk in the 
same office. On July 11, 1895, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the general western and division freight agent 
of the Panhandle at Chicago, holding that office until 
May 1, 1897, when he became chief clerk to the general 
freight agent of the Panhandle at Columbus, O., coming 
to Pittsburgh when that office was moved here April 1, 


1902. One year later he became chief clerk in the freight 
traffic manager’s Office, serving in that capacity until 
his appointment as chief of the tariff bureau, May 1, 1907. 


Mr. Couffer is a graduate of the law department of the 


Lake Forest University. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 





Installation of Judge Clements.— 
The installation of Judge Clements 
for his fifth term is the finality of a 
notable victory for the men to whom 
he has endeared himself during his 
twenty-two years of service, not 
merely in deciding complaints, but in 
the far larger -field of pointing out 
what Congress should do, in the way 
of law enactment, to give the shipper 
what it intended by the original act 
of 1887, he should have. It is no-.reflection on men who 
1ave been associated with him to say that but for the 
Georgia veteran’s insistence upon additions to the 
statute the probabilities are that the Commission would 
iot now be the big figure it is in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. Many a commission has been created with more 
reasons for believing it would succeed than can be 
thought of in connection with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Crises in the history of the Commission 
occurred in 1896 when the Supreme Court said it had 
not the power to fix rates, and again in 1906, when the 
question was as to whether the Commission should be 
given the power which the court ten years before said 
it did not possess. Judge Clements, equipped with 
legislative experience, worked during those ten years to 
make the Act to regulate commerce what a good many 
thought Congress had made it in 1887. There can be no 
doubt but that the work of Judge Clements did between 
i896 and .1906 would alone justify the reappointment 
President Wilson gave him when the shippers and Judge 
Clements’ personal friends had impressed upon him the 
desirability of keeping on the Commission a man who 
had passed through all phases of the legislation and 
litigation which have resulted in creating the efficient 
guardian of the interests of both shipper and carrier. 





No Criticism of the President.—A friend of Tue 
TRAFFIC WorLp, writing to one of the officials of the 
Commission about what he called the criticism in these 
columns of the course of President Wilson in delaying 
appointments to fill the vacancy and prospective vacan- 
cies on the Commission, takes the criticism as evidence 
of unfriendliness to shippers. That is about as erroneous 
an impression as words could have created. The idea 
was to deplore the President’s apparent theory that 
nothing would be hurt by taking much time in filling 
the vacancy and the prospective vacancies. Assuming 
that the Commission is of value to shippers, then any 
delay produced by much deliberation is certainly not in 
the interest of shippers who have complaints pending. 
It was not criticism of the President beyond that which 
isinherent in the mere statement of the fact that apparently 
President Wilson did not realize the importance of having 
the Personnel of the Commission complete at all times, 
because each Commissioner has a certain work to do 
which must necessarily suffer if a vacancy is allowed 
to continue for what seems a long time. 








Percentage Method of Stating Rates.—The comment 
of Commissioner Prouty in the Iowa Railroad Commis- 
sion case, on the desirability of having class rates stated 
in percentages of the first class is taken as an indica- 
tion of serious thought among the Commissioners as to 
how such a method may be employed, not now, but in 
the not far distant future. Nearly everybody now recog- 
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nizes the beauty of the method of stating rates in force 
in the express and parcel post services. Its success in 
them is a sure indication that some time a less cum- 
bersome scheme for freight rates will be devised and 
used. 





Conference on New Haven Dissolution.—Attorney- 
General McReynolds expects to have had a conference 
with President Elliott of the New Haven, probably be- 
fore these words reach the eyes of the reader, with 
regard to the dissolution plans on which Mr. Elliott and 
his associates have been working so as to bring that 
corporation within the government’s understanding of 
the court decisions on the anti-trust act. Mr. McRey- 
nolds has not taken the public into his confidence to any 
extent on that subject, but the understanding is that he 
is insisting upon a severance of the railroad and the 
steamship lines, notwithstanding the fact that the Panama 
Canal addition to the Act to regulate commerce gives 
the Commission discretion as to whether there shall be 
such severance between rail and water carriers. That is 
a conflict which the department of justice thus far seems 
to be ignoring. 

Commerce Court Cases.—The Commerce Court went 
out of existence at midnight Wednesday, and all the 
cases with which it had been dealing have been assigned 
tg appropriate district courts. The statement, often 
made during the fight for its retention, that the Com- 
mission will have to defend its orders in nearly every 
district in the country, comes near being verified by a 
mere glance at the districts to which the cases have 
been assigned. The assignment to districts has been 
made without regard to whether they are on appeal be- 
fore the Supreme Court or whether actually pending in 
the Commerce Court. As a matter of fact, there were, 
strictly speaking, no cases before the abolished tribunal. 
The Erie pass cases, owing to the equal division of the 
judges, were dismissed without prejudice. The assign- 
ments, however, indicate to those interested to what 
district the cases will be sent in the event the Supreme 
Court mandates return them to a lower court for fur- 
ther proceedings. They give advance notice so that 
those interested may be fully advised. It is understood 
that there was consultation between the judges of the 
court and the justices of the Supreme Court on that 
point, because, technically speaking, there is great doubt 
as to whether the Commerce Court, at the time of its 
dissolution, had any jurisdiction over any of the cases 
it had been handling, on the theory that when an appeal 
is perfected it divests the lower court of its jurisdiction. 


Commerce Court Judges.—The judges of the defunct 
Commerce Court will continue the Circuit Court work 
they have been doing for months past. They are cir- 
cuit judges of the United States, and, as such, cases 
they would have heard sitting in the Commerce Court 
are likely to come before them. In that way the special 
training they received will be of immense benefit to the 
country, notwithstanding -what most of the attorneys 
for shippers believe to have been the mistake of Con- 
gress in abolishing a tribunal in which expedition in 
disposing of litigated orders of the Commission was pos- 
sible. Under the new system the cases of that character 
will have to wait upon other business upon the dockets, 
even if the statute does indicate that they shall be expe- 
dited over cases arising between ordinary citizens. 

A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES FROM ALTON, ILL. 

CASE NO. 5396 (28 I. C. C., 589-594) 
ALTON BOARD OF TRADE VS. CHICAGO & ALTON 
RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION NO. 1952 OF THE 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. 


Submitted Nov. 5, 1913. Decided Dec. 8, 1913. 

1. The present adjustment of class rates from East St. Louis to 
Henderson and Owensboro, Ky., not found to be discrim- 
inatory as against the rates from Alton, IIL, to the same 
points. 

2. Upon consideration of the application of the Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Co. for permission to continue lower class 
rates from Alton, Ill., to Louisville, Ky., than rates main- 
tained on like traffic to Henderson and Owensboro and inter- 
mediate points: Held, That the rates from Alton to Hen- 
derson and Owensboro and intermediate stations west 


thereof should not exceed the rates concurrently applicahle 

from the same point of origin to Louisville 

A. W. Sherwood and W. H. Joesting for complainant. 

A. P. Humburg for Illinois Central Railroad: Co. 

R. A. Miller for Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
Railway Co. 

William A. Northcutt and Edward D. Mohr for Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

D. P. Connell for Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The Alton Board of Trade complains of the class 
rates from Alton, Ill., to Henderson and Owensboro, Ky., 
because they exceed those contemporaneously maintained 
from East St. Louis to the same destinations, contending 
that as both of these originating points are similarly 
situated with respect to natural as well as commercial ad- 
vantages, it is unduly prejudicial and discriminatory to 
grant East St. Louis a lower scale of rates. 

The class rates to Henderson and Owensboro from 
Alton in cents per 100 pounds are: 


CR. cawisedvs 1 2 3 4 5 6 

EE a 43 37% 30 21% 16 13 
From East St. Louis: 

RD "cet eeetws 1 2 3 4 5 6 
ER a ae 41 34% 251% 17% 15 12 


o Louisville: 


a 


From Alton and East St. Louis 

2 4 5 6 

RES 34% 25% 17% 15 12 
There is also involved that portion of Fourth Sec: 
tion Application No. 1952 of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad which seeks authority to continue lower class 
rates to Louisville, Ky., than rates concurrently in effect 
on like traffic to Henderson and Owensboro and inter- 


mediate stations. 

The complaint contains an allegation as to violation 
of the fourth section, but it appears that this is more 
in the nature of a charge of undue discrimination as 


prohibited by section 3 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
for the reason, as stated by the complainant, that the 
injury to Alton is not in the fact that the fourth section 
is violated at all, but because its provisions are observed 
in making rates from East St. Louis and not observed 
in making rates from Alton. 

Crossing the Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo., Hast 
St. Louis, Ill, is reached. Extending thence northwardly 
into: what is known as the “American bottoms” a large 
manufacturing colony has been established and is con- 
stantly expanding. Immediately north of East St. Louis 
is Venice, Ill. Farther north are Madison and Granite 
City, the latter town being about 6 miles distant from 
East St. Louis and constituting the northern boundary 
of the present East St. Louis switching district, from 
which the East St. Louis rates to Henderson and Owens- 
boro apply. North of this district are located the towns 
of Nameoki and Mitchell, immediately north of which is 
the Alton district, consisting of Wood River, Federal, 
Hartford, East Alton and Alton, the last-named point 
being about 21 miles from East St, Louis, and likewise 
upon the east bank of the Mississippi River. Hartford, 
the southernmost point in the Alton district, is 8 or 9 
miles from Granite City, the northernmost point in the 
East St. Louis switching district. 

There is frequent reference made in the record to 
the so-called “St. Louis industrial district,’ or the “St. 
Louis east side manufacturing district,” as including all 
towns between St. Louis and Alton; but such an ex- 
tensive district seems never to have been recognized 
by the railroads as constituting the St. Louis switching 
or manufacturing limits, the latter apparently extending 
no farther north than Granite City. 

In the early days of commercial and transportation 
activities Alton was an important river town. As time 
passed it became the southern terminus of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, which later was extended on down to 
East St. Louis. For a time the industrial activities of 
Alton and East St. Louis seemed to be on an equal basis, 
but with the growing up of St. Louis and the incident 
expansion of a large city Alton appears to have dropped 
out of the manufacturing race. Later a bridge spanning 
the Mississippi at Alton was constructed, which brought 
about an industrial awakening, so that to-day there are 
many and varied manufactories and commercial enter- 
prises located in and around Alton, the result being that 
keen competition exists between the Alton and East St. 
Louis districts both with respect to the securing of new 
industries and to the sale and transportation of the prod- 
ucts of those already established. The grouping here 
contended for is not recognized within the state of IIli- 
nois and to northern points where rates are made with 
respect to the Illinois scale of class rates Alton has the 
advantage. From the standpoint of Alton it is quite 
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desirable to have its rates to the south on a. parity 
with those from East St. Louis, and to achieve that end 
it expresses a willingness to forego its advantage on 
traffic moving northward and to have its northbound rates 
equalized with the rates from East St, Louis northward. 
In other words, it complains not of the highness of its 
rates or the lowness of the East St. Louis rates. It sim- 
ply asks that it be considered a part of the St. Louis 
manufacturing district, and as such entitled to St. Louis 
rates in every direction, especially to points outside of 
a radius of 100 or 150 miles from the point of origin, 
conceding that to points within such radius to the south 
Hast St. Louis is entitled to a lower rate and asserting 
that on traffic moving northward within such radius it 
should have the benefit of its nearer location. The record 
indicates the movement of freight between Alton and 
Owensboro and Henderson has consisted mainly of bot- 
tles, which commodity is subject to fifth class. In this 
trade Alton’s principal competition is at East St. Louis, 
though competitors are also located at Cincinnati; Louis- 
ville and points in the Indiana gas belt. Alton’s rate 
is 1 cent over East St. Louis, the difference in distance 
being 21 miles. 

Rates from Alton to many points south of the Ohio 
River have for some years been the same as rates from 
East St. Louis. Alton and East St. Louis were for six 
or more years on the same basis to Henderson and 
Owensboro, this condition continuing until 1909, when the 
Alton rates were increased because, contends complain- 
ant, of a dispute between the initial and delivering lines 
as to divisions. Defendants, however, insist that the 
question of divisions did not enter into the advancing of 
the rates, asserting that the additional service performed, 
involving one or more lines in the haul from Alton to 
East St. Louis, justified the charging of the slightly higher 
rate, 


Since neither the reasonableness of the St. Louis 
or Alton scale of rates is in dispute, the question for 
determination is one of relation, i, e., whether the location, 
conditions and surroundings of the two cities are so 
Similar as to make unduly discriminatory the charging 
of a higher rate from either. 


The bulk of traffic from Alton to Henderson and 
Owensboro moves via the originating line to Bast St. 
Louis, and thence over the Louisville & Nashville to Hen- 
derson, and from there over the Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis to Owensboro, this constituting the short route, 
and requiring a haul over three and sometimes four lines, 
as none of the roads that reach Alton serves Henderson 
and Owensboro. Traffic from East St. Louis moves via 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Louisville, Henderson 
& St. Louis, constituting the short route. 


While the fact that the carriers have for some time 
maintained the same rates from Alton to certain points 
south of the Ohio River as from East St. Louis is en- 
titled to some weight, it is by no means conclusive. 
Numerous and varied might be the considerations which 
produce such a situation. The carriers contend that where 
the rates are the same from both points it is due to 
the fact that they make on combination on a base point 
to which the rates have been made the same from both 
points by lines other than the terminal lines at Hen- 
derson and Owensboro, whereas the Henderson and 
Owensboro rates are made differentials over Evansville 
and not on combination. But whatever the reason, when 
we consider the dissimilarity of conditions at Bast St. 
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Louis and Alton, we do not think under the circumstances 
that the switching limits of East St. Louis should be 
extended so far as to include the Alton district. Espe- 
cially is this true when we briag to mind its distance 
from East St. Louis and the fact that traffic for Hen- 
derson and Owensboro always necessitates the services 
of one and sometimes two additional lines to get it into 
East St. Louis, and with which lines divisions of the 
through rate must be made. 


It is our opinion that rates from Alton to southern 
points may properly be made differentials over the rates 
from East St. Louis, and we see no reason why the 
present differentials should be considered too great. 
However, the relation of the rates from Alton to Hen- 
derson and Owensboro as compared with the rates from 
the same point of origin to Louisville, a more distant 
point, involves a question under the fourth section which 
should be disposed of upon its own merits. 


As the Louisville & Nashville has no direct line from 
Alton to Louisville, it participates in that traffic by re- 
ceiving it from originating lines at East St. Louis, moving 
it via Evansville, Henderson, and Owensboro in connec- 
tion with the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railway 
to Louisville. The short line from Alton to Louisville 
is via the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railway and 
Southern Railway, the distance being 292 miles. From 
East St. Louis the Southern Railway, 271 miles, is the 
short-line route. Via the Louisville & Nashville and 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railway the distances 
from Alton and East St. Louis to Louisville are 340 and 
319 miles, respectively. Via the circuitous line of the 
Louisville & Nashville the distance from East St. Louis 
to Louisville is 435 miles. The Alton-Louisville rate was 
established by other lines than the Louisville & Nashville, 
and has been for a long time maintained. The rate via 
the Louisville & Nashville is somewhat circuitous, but 
this carrier meets the rate of the Southern Railway, the 
short line to Louisville, in order to secure part of the 
traffic. Thus its maintenance of the lower rate to Louis- 
ville is brought about by competitive conditions. It 
would, therefore, seem that there is justification for car- 
rying lower rates from Alton to Louisville than the rates 
concurrently applicable on like traffic to certain of the 
intermediate stations, but it appears that the Louisville 
& Nashville and its connections are carrying the lower 
rates to Louisville for a haul 340 miles in length, the 
Southern Railway and its connections have the same 
rates for a distance of 292 miles, while the rates to the 
intermediate points, Henderson and Owensboro, at dis- 
tances from Alton of 196 and 226 miles, are higher. The 
rates to the intermediate points named do not bear that 
reasonable relationship to the rates to the long-distance 
point, as made by the short line, which they should. We 
are of opinion that the rates from Alton to Hender- 
son and Owensboro and intermediate stations west thereof 
should not exceed the rates concurrently applicable from 
the same point of origin to Louisville, Ky. 

On this record the Commission finds that the present 
adjustment of class rates from East St, Louis, Ill, to 
Henderson and Owensboro, Ky., are not unjustly dis- 
criminatory as against the rates from Alton, Ill., but an 
order will be entered denying that portion of Fourth 
Section Application No. 1952, which seeks authority to 
continue lower class rates from Alton to Louisville than 
rates concurrently in effect from Alton to Henderson, 
Owensboro and points west thereof. 
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ORDER. 

One portion of this application, No. 1952, asks for 
authority to continue class rates from Alton, Ill., to Louis- 
ville, Ky., lower than rates concurrently in effect from 
Alton, Ill., to Henderson and Owensboro, Ky., and points 
west thereof. Public hearing having been held and full 
investigation of the matters and things involved in the 
above-described portion of this application having been 
had: 

It is ordered, That that portion of application No. 
1952 which seeks authority to continue lower class rates 
from Alton, Hl., to Louisville, Ky., than rates concur- 
rently in effect from Alton, Ill., to Henderson and Owens- 
bero, Ky., and points west thereof, be, and it is hereby, 
denied, effective March 1, 1914. 


MILEAGE RATES FOR IOWA 


CASE NO. 5241 (28 I. C. C., 563-568) 
IOWA STATE BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS 
VS. ARIZONA EASTERN RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Oct. 17, 1913. Decided Dec. 1, 1913. 

1. Defendants will be expected to establish rates between the 
Iowa stations of record herein, according as the stations fall 
within the prescribed zones, and Colorado and Utah common 

: points, on or before April 1, 1914. 

2. The mileage rates proposed in the original report adhered to, 
except that they should not apply to southern Kansas and 
that the mileage rates for class A should be somewhat 
higher than for class 5. 

3. Certain arbitraries over the one-line haul prescribed in case 
of a two-line haul, 

Clifford Thorne and J. H. Hendersun for complainant. 

F. W. Lehmann, Jr., and E. G. Wylie for Greater Des 
Moines Committee, Incorporated. 

G. T. Bell for Sioux City Traffic Bureau. 

E. J. McVann for commercial clubs of Omaha and 

Council Bluffs. 

C. O. Dawson, W. T. Harper and G. W. Bramhall for 

Ottumwa Commercial Association. 

A. W. Dowler for Fort Dodge Shippers’ Association. 
W. F. Dickinson for Rock Island lines. 

A. P. Humburg for Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

F. G. Wright for Missouri Pacific Railway Co. 

R. B. Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 

Co. 

H. A. Scandrett and F. H. Wood for Union Pacific 

Railroad Co. 


J. G. Morrison for Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 


PROUTY, Commissioner: 

The Commission held, by its original report in this 
case, 28 I. C. C., 193, that, for the purpose of stating 
rates between interior Iowa points and Colorado and Utah 
common points, the state would be territorially divided 
into five zones, the difference between the Missouri and 
the Mississippi rivers in the rate being distributed pro 
rata over three zones. 

The complainant was directed to file with the Com- 
mission a statement showing the stations which should, 
in its opinion, fall into these several zones. This has 
been done; the defendants have filed their objections to 
these zones, and the parties have been further heard. 

The opinion of the Commission states that the first 
zone shall begin with the Missouri River, and that rates 
from this zone shall be 20 per cent of the total difference 
between the rivers higher than from the Missouri River. 
The plan suggested by the complainant is to begin, not 
at the Missouri River, but at a line east of the Missouri 
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River, the effect of this being to extend the Missouri 
River rate to certain territory east of that river and to 
somewhat narrow upon the eastern border of the state 
the zone from which the Mississippi River rate applies 
The reason for this suggestion by the complainant is as 
follows: 

The complaint in this case was that the combination 
of rates from the east into interior Iowa, plus the rate 
from the interior lowa point to destination, exceeded the 
combination upon the~-Mississippi River and upon tlie 
Missouri River, and the Commission found that this dis 
crimination did in fact exist; that it ought to be removed, 
or at least diminished, and suggested for this purpose 
the creation of these zones. It is apparent that, if the 
discrimination is to‘be removed, the Missouri River rate 
to western territory must apply from the same points 
to which the Missouri River rate from the east applie 
If a zone be created immediately east of the Missouri 
River from which the rate to the west is higher than 
from the Missouri River, while the Missouri River rats 
from the east is applied to that territory, then manifest], 
the same discrimination exists which the Commission 
attempted to remove. 

Carriers were instructed in the Interior Iowa Cities 
case, 28 I. C. C., 64 [Traffic World, Aug. 2, 1913, p. 254] 
decided at the same time as this case, to so readjust 
their rates from the east as to distribute across the 
entire state the difference in rates between the rivers 
They stated upon the present hearing that it was their 
purpose to do this, not by creating zones, but by grad 
ually building up the rate from the Missouri River, and 
they admitted that, while the rates had not been definitely 
fixed, there would be a considerable territory directly 
east of the Missouri River which would take the Missouri 
River rate, so that upon the admission of the defendants 
the complainant is correct in saying that if the first zone 
begins at the Missouri River, the very discrimination 
which it was intended to prevent would be created to an 
extent. 

No Objection to Zones. 

We see no good reason why the zones as proposed b) 
the complainant may not be established. No valid ob 
jection was suggested by the defendants, and we approve 
that plan. The stations falling within these zones have 
been named and are satisfactory to the interior towns 
of Iowa. A list of these stations has been served upon 
the defendants and filed in this record. No order will 
be made for the present, but the defendants will be ex 
pected to establish rates between these stations and Col 
rado and Utah common points on or before April 1, 1914 
If in working out these rates there seems to be any specia 
reason for transferring particular stations from one zon 
to another, the defendants are at liberty to call that to 
the attention of the Commission. 

By its original opinion the Commission suggested 
mileage schedule to be applied between points in low 
and points to the west of the Missouri River in Kansa 
and Nebraska. Both parties were given the privilege « 
filing objections to this mileage.scale. Such objection 
have been filed and a further hearing had. 

The defendants object at the outset that no mileag« 
scale should be established, but after hearing what the) 
have to suggest in this respect we are still of the opinio! 
that the best solution for the present, and the only pos 
sible permanent solution of this question for the futuré 
lies in the establishment of such a scale. Nor has an: 
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valid reason been assigned against this. We are of the 
oy nion, however, that while this scale should apply at 
al! points in Nebraska, it should not apply to southern 
Kansas, but only to points upon the main line of the 
Santa Fe from Kansas City to La Junta and in territory 
north. 

Object to lowa Scale. 

The second objection of the defendants to this scale 
is that the scale itself is not properly constructed, espe- 
cially in that the same rates are prescribed for class 5 
class A. They insist that class A should take a 
somewhat higher rate than the fifth class. Incidentally 
y criticize the Commission for not having prescribed 
the mileage scales established by it for class rates 
iniform elation between the classes. 


The Commission has long realized the desirability of 
establishing some common percentage which all classes 
should bear to the first class rate, so that the naming 
of the first class rate would automatically fix that of 
every other class. It has not felt free, up to the present 
time, to establish such a percentage for use in all parts 
of the country. The rates established by the carriers 
themselves present endless and very wide differences in 
the relation between the classes. To apply the same 
percentage relation in every part of the country would 
be to throw out of proportion the rates prescribed by 
the Commission as compared with other rates in effect 
in that territory, and, therefore, to create confusion and 
discrimination instead of securing uniformity and equal 


treatment. 

The rates made by many state commissions and by 
the carriers themselves vary not only between different 
schedules, but for different distances in the same schedule; 
that is, the relation between the different classes for 100 
miles is not the same as for 200 or 300 miles. The 
Commission, in prescribing the present scale, did establish 
a relation between the different classes which was pre- 
served at all distance, that relation being— 


CREE i cave uenio ad 2 3 4 5 A B Cc Db E 


. 100 S4 663% 50 10) 40 35 30 25 20 


Before establishing this relation we examined care- 
fully the schedules, both those named by state commis- 
sions and those voluntarily established by the carriers, 
which were applicable in this section, and in comparison 
with which this schedule must be applied. Those rates 
differed much among themselves, but this relation seemed 
to be_a fair composite of the schedules with which these 
would come most into competition. We have re-exam- 
ined that question in the light of all which has been 
said by both parties, and our conclusion still is that, for 
the most part, while we are not prepared to suggest 
that this relation should be adopted for all sections of 
the country, still, that it is in the main a just one for 
the section in which it is to apply. The doubtful ques- 
tion is as to whether class 5 and class A should be the 
same, 

The Commission had before it in establishing this 
schedule the interstate schedules of the carriers them- 
selves from points in Iowa to points in Minnesota and 
from points in Iowa to points in Missouri. In both these 
voluntary schedules class A and class 5 are the same, 
and they are, in both cases, 40 per cent of class 1. An 
examination of the state rates in that vicinity and else- 
where shows that, on the average, class A is not higher 
than class 5. A composite of 40 railroad schedules in 
Western Classification territory shows class A slightly 
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higher than fifth class. We are inclined to think that 
the intent of the carriers themselves has generally been 
to make class A somewhat higher than class 5. 


No Reason for Two Classes at Same Rate. 

It is difficult to see why, in a scientific schedule, class 
A and class 5 should be the same. There is no apparent 
reason for maintaining exactly the same rate on two 
classes, since the object of creating different classes is 
to apply different rates. Both these classes are largely 
applied to carload traffic, but the carriers claim, and we 
think correctly, that the carload loading in class A is 
distinctly lighter than in the fifth class. Upon further 
consideration we are of the opinion that class A in this 
territory ought to be somewhat higher than class 5. 

The carriers urge that both-class 5 and class A in 
our schedule are too low, and they point to other sched- 
ules established by this Commission and by the states 
which fix these classes at a higher percentage than that 
adopted by us. An examination of rates in all parts of 
the country does show, we think, that the general rule 
is to make these classes more than 40 per cent, and 
usually distinctly more than 40 per cent, of the first class 
rate. The Washington commission makes these two 
classes 50 per cent of first class, and the general average 
is between 45 and 50 per cent. We are not convinced 
of the propriety of this. The loading under which first 
class merchandise moves will not on the average exceed 
five tons to the car. The average loading at which fifth 
class merchandise moves must be between 12 and 15 
tons to the car. The value of first class matter is very 
much in excess of fifth class. In our opinion 40 per cent 
of the first class rate is enough, ordinarily, for the move- 
ment of fifth class merchandise. We do think that class 
A should be somewhat higher, and have concluded to 
modify our percentage scale by increasing this class to 
45 instead of 40. The relation of the classes as thus 
amended would therefore be: 

2 3 4 5 


1 2 : § A D E 
IE Sat. 9s eri gales nto 100 84 66% 50 40 45 


Bc 
0 = 
Carriers Want Arbitraries. 

The defendants urge that, whatever schedule is estab- 
lished for a one-line haul, certain arbitraries should be 
added in case of a two-line haul. The Commission has, 
in several instances, recognized the propriety of naming 
a somewhat higher rate where the movement is over 
two lines than when it is over a single line. n the Okla- 
homa-Texas case, 26 I. C. C., 520, we established a 
schedule of class rates to apply between points in Okla- 
homa and points in Texas, and in that case we fixed 
certain arbitraries by which a two-line haul might exceed 
the one-line. In the Oklahoma Live Stock and Packing- 
House Products case, 23 I. C. C., 656, we allowed an 
addition of 2% cents per 100 pounds when the haul was 
over two lines. The same rule has been adopted in 
several other cases. We think it should be applied in 
this case. The cost of the service is more, and the car- 
riers may properly charge more. The following arbi- 
traries, in cents, may be added: 

Cae 2... 3 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 
Rate. 4.400 5 4 3 3 2% 2% 2 1% 1% 1 

The carriers suggest that it will often happen that 
the short distance between two points will be over.two 
or more lines, while the originating line could, by its own 
somewhat longer route, handle the traffic, and they inquire 
what rule is to be followed in this case. 

Whenever the short line is conceded by more than 
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5 per cent by the long line, the rate should be constructed 
by the short line adding the two-line arbitraries above 
given, unless the rate by the long line is lower. The 
carrier may meet that rate by the long line and decline 
to establish a joint through rate by the short line, unless 
the line is so circuitous as to be unreasonably long within 
the definition of the fifteenth section. 


The complainant earnestly insists that this schedule 
of rates is altogether too high, while the defendants urge 
that it is too low. We are not establishing a schedule 
of rates to apply in Iowa or Minnesota or Missouri, nor 
in any state east of the Missouri River, but are rather 
fixing this schedule between points in Iowa and points 
west of the Missouri River. In determining upon that 
scale we have, perhaps, been somewhat influenced by the 
fact that the Missouri River must be crossed, and by 
the further fact that when traffic moves to a point much 
west of the Missouri River it reaches a territory where 
traffic is less dense and where rates may properly be 
somewhat higher. Upon further reflection we are in- 
clined to adhere to the scale already adopted, with the 
modification just stated. 


The carriers point out that this scale is so low that 
in some instances the rate from the Missouri River point 
to a Nebraska destination will exceed the rate from 
some Iowa point farther east. This means that our scale 
is lower than the Nebraska state scale. In case of any 
intermediate point in the state of Iowa or upon the Iowa 
side of the Missouri River, the fourth section must apply 
and the rate, must be reduced. That would not probably 
follow as a matter of law with rates wholly in the state 
of Nebraska. 


Both parties call attention to the fact that at the 
present time there are some instances where the sum 
of the local Iowa state rate, added to the local Nebraska 
rate, makes a less through charge than our schedule, and 
the suggestion is that if the Nebraska rates are reduced 
these instances will be multiplied. Upon this point it 
can only be said that the rates which we prescribe for 
the through movement are, in our: opinion, reasonable. 
If carriers publish for interstate use these state rates 
they must undoubtedly observe the rule of the fourth 
section and reduce their through charge so as not to 
exceed the combination of locals, unless permission to 
the contrary is granted upon application to this Com- 
mission. Whether, as a practical matter, they can de- 
cline to publish these state rates for interstate move- 
ment and maintain the higher through interstate charge 
is a point upon which no opinion is expressed. 


An order will be issued establishing class rates, which 
will be made effective on April 1, 1914, and which will 
require the establishment of these rates upon 30 days’ 
notice. 





ORDER. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a supplemental 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof: - 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate’ in the transportation, be, 
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and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before April 1, 1914, and for a period of not 
less than two years thereafter to abstain, from charging, 
demanding, collecting or receiving their present rates 
for the transportation of traffic from interior points in 
the state of Iowa to all points in the state of Nebraska 
and to points in the state of Kansas upon the main line 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. to La 
Junta, Kan., and other points in Kansas north thereof, 


which said rates are found in said report to be unrea 
sonable. : 


It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation, be, and they 
are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or be- 
fore April 1, 1914, upon notice to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and the general public by not less 
than 30 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a 
period of not less than two years after said April 1, 1914, 
to maintain and apply to the transportation of traffic 
from interior points in the state of Iowa to all points in 
the state of Nebraska and to points in the state of Kan- 
sas upon the main line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. to La Junta, Kan., and other points in 
Kansas north thereof, rates per 100 pounds not in excess 
of those stated in the following table, according to dis 
tance, which rates are found to be reasonable: 


RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


Class. 
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TEXARKANA RATES ADJUSTED 


CASE NO. 5269 (28 I. C. C., 569-583) 
TEXARKANA FREIGHT BUREAU ET AL. VS. ST. 


LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Oct. 16, 191% Decided Dee. 8, 1913. 

Complainants allege that class and commodity rates from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Memphis, and from points in central 
freight association and western trunk line territories to 
Texarkana, Ark., and Texarkana, Tex., are unjust, un- 
reasonable and discriminatory as compared with the rates 
from the same territory of origin to Shreveport, La. Inter- 
vener and defendants state that the rates to the latter point 
are influenced by water competition; Held: 

1. The history of class rates to Shreveport and Texarkana and 
a comparison of these rates with rates for equal distances 
to points entirely uninfluenced by water competition, show 
that the level of class rates from St. Louis and defined ter- 
ere to Shreveport is no longer influenced by water com- 
petition. 

2. Class rates from St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis and defined 
territories to Texarkana should not exceed those contempo- 
raneously maintained from the same points of origin to 
Shreveport, La. Texarkana rates should be regarded as 
maximum rates to all points intermediate via the direct 
lines. 

3. Suggested that commodity rates to Texarkana, which to 
Shreveport make through the lower Mississippi crossings, 
should not exceed those to the latter city by more than 6 
cents per 100 pounds. This amount not to be considered as 
a fixed differential but merely as a maximum. Commodity 
rates to Texarkana which to Shreveport make via the 
direct lines should not exceed those contemporaneously 
maintained to the latter point. 

4. A readjustment of rates which make through and from the 
lower Mississippi River crossings to the Shreveport group 
suggested. 

5. In the making of joint through rates on long-distance traffic 
to local or non-competitive points, the differentials above the 
rates to the basing points should bear some reasonable re- 
lation to the total distances involved. Board of Trade of 
Carroliton, Ga., vs. C. of G. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 154, 165. 

6. While carriers may properly meet water competition, the 
maintenance of a lower rate to one point than to other 
points which are intermediate cannot be justified on the 
ground that it is necessary to suppress water competition. 


F. S. Bright and Harry Peyton for complainants. 

S. H. West and Edward A. Haid for St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co. and St. Louis Southwestern Rail-’ay 
Co. of Texas. 

Henry G. Herbel, Martin L. Clardy and Fred G. Wright 
for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. and 
Missouri Pacific Railway Co. 

Henry G. Herbel and Fred G. Wright for Texas Pacific 
Railway Co. 

John G. Schaich for Kansas City Southern Railway 
Co. and Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. 

T. J. Norton for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. 

Fred H. Wood for Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Co.; St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co.; New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railroad Co., and Paris & Great Northern 
Railroad Co. 

E. N. Clark for Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co. 

James G. Wilson for Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
road Co.; Louisiana Western Railroad Co., and Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. 

Joseph M. Bryson and C. S. Burg for Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad Co. 

Alexis S. Coke for Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad 
of Texas. 

C. P. Dowlin for Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co. 

Geo. T. Atkins, Jr., for Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce, intervener. 

G. S. Maxwell for Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 


Report of the Commission. 
MEYER, Commissioner: 

This case involves all the class rates and numerous 
commodity rates from St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and 
Memphis, Tenn., and from points in Central Freight As- 
sociation and Western Trunk Line territories, to Tex- 
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arkana, Tex., and Texarkana, Ark., published in South- 
western lines’ tariff I. C. C. No. 905, as compared with 
rates from the same territory of origin to Shreveport, La., 
published in Southwestern lines’ tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 934 
and 880. These tariffs have been superseded by South- 
western lines’ tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 965, 978 and 955, re- 
spectively, which name the rates at present in effect to 
Texarkana and Shreveport. Complainants allege that the 
class and commodity rates to Texarkana are unjust, un- 
reasonable and discriminatory, and in violation of section 
4 of the Act to regulate commerce, in so far as they 
exceed those in effect from the same points of origin to 
Shreveport. Complainants ask that from the same points 
of origin, and for the same classes and commodities, de- 
fendants be required to observe the rates to Shreveport 
as the maximum rates to Texarkana. 


The complaint was brought by the Texarkana Freight 
Bureau, Texarkana Board of Trade and a large number 
of individuals, firms and corporations engaged in business 
at Texarkana. The Shreveport Chamber of Commerce 
intervened on behalf of the shippers located at Shreveport 
and sought to defend the existing relationship between 
the two cities. The defendants are the carriers who par- 
ticipate in this traffic and who have joined in publishing 
the rates complained of in Southwestern lines’ tariff I. C. 
C. No. 905. 


Texarkana, Ark., and Texarkana, Tex., are located on 
the boundary line of Arkansas and Texas, and while under 
separate municipal governments, are physically one con- 
tinuous city. Shreveport is located on the Red River, 72 
miles south of Texarkana by the direct route of the Kan- 
sas City Southern. Both cities are jobbing centers. In 
the three tariffs above referred to, specific class rates are 
published from St. Louis, Kansas City and Memphis. From 
all the remaining territory covered by these tariffs, class 
rates are made by adding differentials, as specified in the 
tariffs, to the rates from St. Louis or from Kansas City, 
which are taken as basing rates. The rates based upon St. 
Louis are not restricted to traffic via St. Louis, but also 
apply on the movement via Kansas City or Memphis. The 
rates from Kansas City are the same as those from St. 
Louis, while those from Memphis are lower. The relation- 
ship of class rates, per 100 pounds, to Shreveport and 
Texarkana is as follows: 


CLASS RATES FROM ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY. 
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It will be noted that from the three gateways—St. 
Louis, Memphis and Kansas City—the rates on the last 
four classes are the same to Texarkana as to Shreveport, 
while on the first six classes the rates are higher to Tex- 
arkana than to Shreveport. It will also be observed that 
the differentials are the same in. the case of Memphis as 
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in the case of St. Louis and Kansas City to the respective 
destinations. The rates from Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh and all other points from which traffic 
moves through these gateways are higher to Texarkana 
than to Shreveport by the same amount. 


The tariffs, to which references are made above, also 
publish the commodity rates specified in the complaint. 
Some of the commodity rates are made by the use of 
differentials above the basing rate, and others are pub- 
lished as through commodity rates. Commodity rates of 
both varieties are under attack. 


In support of their allegations of discrimination, com- 
plainants urge that since the distance from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Memphis and all points in defined territories 
is less to Texarkana than to Shreveport, rates to the 
former point should not be higher than those to the latter. 
It is further alleged that the short line from St. Louis, 
Kansas City and defined territories to Shreveport is in 
each instance through Texarkana, which is 72 miles nearer 
than Shreveport, and that, consequently, the maintenance 
of higher rates to Texarkana than to Shreveport consti- 
tutes a violation of the fourth section. The complainants’ 
petition also attacks the rates to Texarkana as unreason- 
able per se. No testimony was offered upon this point, and 
at the argument counsel admitted that for want of testi- 
mony the Commission could not fairly decide this issue 
in the present proceeding. 


Distance Comparisons. 


In making comparisons of distances from St. Louis and 
defined territories complainants use the direct line of the 
Iron Mountain to Texarkana, a distance of 490 miles, and 
beyond Texarkana to Shreveport the Kansas City Southern, 
a total distance from St. Louis of 562 miles. Defendants 
allege that the direct line of the Iron Mountain from St. 
Louis to Texarkana should not be used in figuring com- 
parative mileages, for the reason that it is operated through 
the Ozark Mountains and shows extremely heavy grades, 
and that, with the exception of local freight business, 
it has for some time past been used exclusively for pas- 
senger service. In 1903 the Iron Mountain began to haul 
business originating at and routed via St. Louis over the 
line on the east bank of the Mississippi River, crossing the 
river at Thebes, Ill. The Cotton Belt, it is stated, also 
uses the east side line. This route presents much more 
favorable operating conditions than the direct line via 
Bismarck, Mo. It should be noted, however, that prior to 
1903 the direct line was used for freight service and that 
the rate was 17 cents lower on first class to Texarkana, 
and correspondingly lower on the other classes, than the 
rates at present in effect. The distance from St. Louis to 
Texarkana over the route via Thebes is 526 miles. Over 
this route the short-line distance to Shreveport makes, via 
Lewisville, Ark., a distance of 589 miles. If we accept 
defendants’ routing, the short line from St. Louis to Shreve- 
port will no longer make through Texarkana; nevertheless, 
the distance to Shreveport will still exceed the distance 
to Texarkana by 63 miles. The average mileage from 
St. Louis to the Shreveport group, embracing Shreveport, 
Alexandria and Monroe, is 563 miles, 37 miles in excess of 
what defendants claim to be correct to Texarkana. It is 
admitted by defendants that the short line from Kansas 
City to Shreveport is through Texarkana, and that the 
distance is 72 miles greater; the mileage via the direct 
line of the Kansas City Southern is 488 miles to Tex- 
arkana and 560 miles to Shreveport. The average mileage 
from Kansas City to the Shreveport group is 636 miles, 148 
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miles in excess of the Texarkana mileage. The distance 
from Memphis to Texarkana is 298 miles via the Iron 
Mountain, and to Shreveport 321 miles via the Rock Island 
and the Cotton Belt, 28 miles greater than the distance 
to Texarkana. The average distance from Memphis to the 
Shreveport group is 307 miles, 14 miles in excess of the 
distance to Texarkana. 


Water Competition Influence. 

The intervener and the defendants, in attempting to 
justify the maintenance of lower rates at Shreveport than 
at Texarkana, state that the rates to the latter point are 
influenced by water competition. It is alleged that active 
water competition on the Mississippi River has depressed 
the rates from St. Louis and defined territories to New 
Orleans and Vicksburg and that potential water competi- 
tion on the Red River has depressed the rates from New 
Orleans to Shreveport. It is stated that in like manner the 
rates to Alexandria, which is also on the Red River, and 
to Monroe, on the Washita, are depressed. It is alleged 
that the rates to the Shreveport group are maintained 
lower than rates to intermediate points because of their 
situation upon navigable streams. Intervener and de- 
fendants referred to the case of Monroe Progressive League 
vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 534, where it was 
held that the rate adjustment which groups Monroe, Alex- 
andria and Shreveport under common rates is not unrea- 
sonable and not unjustly discriminatory against Monroe. 
It should be noted, however, that in the case referred to 
the Commission did not consider the rates to the Shreve- 
port group in relation to rates to Texarkana or other 
intermediate points, and that the rates from St. Louis to 
the Shreveport group, while varying in slight degree, were 
at that time substantially the same as the rates from St. 
Louis to Texarkana. 

The testimony shows that from 1858 until 1905 boats 
were regularly operated on the Red River and that a large 
volume of freight was shipped by water to Shreveport. 
No boats have been operated since 1905, with the excep- 
tion of one, which made a trip in 1910. Defendants con- 
tend that the channel is navigable and that the boats are 
kept out of service by the adjustment of rates on the 
rail carriers. It was stated that an appropriation of $200,- 
000 is available for the improvement of the Red River, 
and that even a slight increase in rail rates to Shreveport 
will bring the boats back into service. 

A large part of the record is devoted to water com- 
petition. A natural interpretation of the expressed policy 
of the carriers is that they regard meeting water com- 
petition as the equivalent of annihilating the river traffic. 
Rail rates must be kept so low that river boats cannot 
live on them. That seems to be the argument. 


Possibilities of Navigation. 


Records of the government engineers show that the 
level of the Red River at Shreveport was below zero, the 
point at which engineers believé navigation to be possible, 
179 days in 1909, 180 days in 1910, 237 days in 1911 and 
172 days in 1912, but it was testified by the freight traffic 
manager of the Steamboat Traffic Association that naviga- 
tion is possible when the level of the river is several feet 
below the government zero mark. Witness also called 
attention to Sedgmann’s tariff I. C. C. No. 46, which named 
lower all-water rates from Atlantic seaboard territory via 
Gulf beat lines and the Shreveport Transportation Co. to 
Alexandria, Shreveport and all river points than the water- 
and- rail rates published via Gulf boat lines and rail car- 
riers from New Orleans to the same points by the follow- 
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ing differentials: First class, 18 cents; second class, 12 
cents; third class, 10 cents; fourth class, 5 cents; fifth 
class, 3 cents; class A, 3 cents; class B, 3 cents; class C, 
3 cents; class D, 3 cents, and class E, 3 cents. Examina- 
tion of this tariff shows that the rates via the river boat 
line became effective on March 15, 1910, and were canceled 
by supplement 1 on May 17, 1910. They were discontinued 
because of the failure of the boat line to continue operat- 
ing. In Louisiana freight committee’s tariff I. C. C. No. 4, 
effective Jan. 20, 1906, all water rates were maintained 
from seaboard territory to Shreveport at the same differ- 
entials under the rates in effect by water to New Orleans 
and rail beyond. These rates were effective until April 
15, 1909. In this connection it is argued that competition 
of eastern markets which enjoy low water-compelled rates 
via New Orleans or any of the Gulf ports to Shreveport 
has its effect in the maintenance of lower rates from St. 
Louis and defined territories to Shreveport than to Tex- 
arkana. Testimony introduced by the intervener shows 
that Shreveport merchants receive a large portion of their 
goods from seaboard territory. The present class rates, 
uninsured, in cents per 100 pounds from Atlantic seaboard 
territory to Shreveport via New Orleans or Gulf ports and 
rail carriers beyond, are as follows: 


ta atcilas 
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39 
It will be noted that the first three classes are con- 
siderably lower than rates from St. Louis to Shreveport. 
Via south Atlantic ports and rail the following rates 
are published, uninsured, in cents per 100 pounds, from 
seaboard territory to Shreveport: 
YA: & 2.2 2 Ss 
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Louisiana Freight Committee tariff I. C. C. No. 4, 
effective Jan. 20, 1906, provided the following all-rail class 
rates, in cents per 100 pounds, governed by Western Classi- 
fication for seaboard territory to Shreveport, La.: 
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These rates remained in effect until Nov. 9, 1909, since 
which time no through rates have been published and 
combination over Vicksburg or New Orleans became ap- 
plicable. 

The Texas & Pacific was the first railroad to reach 
Shreveport from New Orleans. It was stated that this 
carrier met the rates it found in effect from New Orleans 
to Shreveport, and has maintained them with practically 
no change from 1881 up to the present time. 


Lines Entering Shreveport. 


Defendants further show that at Shreveport there are 
three north and south lines and five east and west lines, 
the latter operating from the Mississippi River, while at 
Texarkana there are three north and south lines and one 
line operating east and west. It is argued that the east 
and west lines at Shreveport, together with water competi- 
tion, force rate making, so far as Shreveport is concerned, 
through the lower Mississippi river crossings, and that 
the north and south lines operating through Texarkana 
must meet these rates. It is further argued that the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and its closely allied lines 
operate as far east as Cincinnati and offer a greater num- 
ber of actual routes from St. Louis to Shreveport than 
obtain to Texarkana, namely, through Meridian, Miss., in 
connection with the Mobile & Ohio; through Jackson, Miss., 
in connection with the Illinois Central; through Vicks- 
burg, Miss., in connection with the Yazoo & Mississippi 
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Valley; through Monroe, La., in connection with the Iron 
Mountain, and through Ruston, La., in connection with the 
Rock Island. 


It is also argued that any reduction in rates at. Tex- 
arkana will be reflected in rates to points in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, and would mean serious reduction 
in the revenues of carriers in the Southwest. Reference 
is made to the case of Railroad Commission of Texas vs. 
A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C., 463 [Trarric Wort, 
April 1, 1911, p. 537], where it was held that on the whole 
defendant carriers seem not to have prospered as carriers 
in other parts of the country have prospered. Following 
the basis laid down in this opinion, defendants prepared a 
composite picture showing results of operation for the 
entire systems of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Kan- 
sas City Southern; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, with the exception in the latter case of the lines 
along the Gulf. Defendants’ statement shows first the 
total operating revenue, then the total operating expenses, 
and then the net operating revenue. The aggregate in- 
come from operation is arrived at by adding to the latter 
the rentals received. From this amount is deducted taxes, 
deficits for outstanding operations and net debit for hire 
of equipment, leaving a balance available for payment of 
rents, interest and dividends. Reducing that amount to an 
available balance per mile of road, it is found that in 
1912 the sum available was $2,420.37 per mile, as against 
$2,562.85 in 1909, at the time of the decision in the Texas 
cases, supra. The equivalent valuation per mile of road on 
capitalization of this return at 7 per cent is given. A 
similar table was presented for the Texas subsidiary lines 
of the trunk lines above mentioned. It is argued that 
these statements show that the carriers in the Southwest 
are not prospering and that consequently no reduction in 
rates at Texarkana should be made. 


Shreveport Claims Disadvantage. 


Intervener contends that Shreveport is at a disad- 
vantage in competition with Texarkana because its out- 
bound rates to points in Arkansas and Texas are higher 
on the same class of commodities than those from Tex- 
arkana. Elaborate comparisons are also made by defend- 
ants of the carload rates inbound and less-than-carload 
rates outbound at Texarkana, Shreveport and Dallas, Tex. 
It is argued that the result shows Texarkana as a distribut- 
ing center to be more than on an equality with Shreveport 
on the south and Dallas on the west. If the outbound rates 
at Shreveport are in fact incorrect, they should be ad- 
justed, but that is not a part of this case. We are here 


concerned with the inbound rates to Shreveport and Tex- 
arkana, which should be adjusted independent of the out- 


bound rates, and in such manner as to avoid unjust dis- 
crimination. Dallas enjoys outbound rates no higher than 
those from Texarkana. Its inbound rates are upon the 
same basis from St. Louis as St. Louis rates to all Texas 
common points—20 cents above Texarkana and 22 cents 
above Shreveport on first class and correspondingly higher 
for the other classes. With certain exceptions, commodity 
rates are also common to all Texas common points. The 
possibility that the grouping of Dallas with Texas points 
which are farther distant from St. Louis may work to its 
detriment is no argument against an equitable adjustment 
of rates to Texarkana. The distance from St. Louis to 
Dallas is 686 miles, while the average distance from St. 
Louis to the common points has been given as 800 miles. 
Texas common-point territory covers the greater part of 


/ 
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conditions and circumstances at Shreveport are so differ- 
ent from those prevailing at Texarkana that they warrant 
the maintenance of lower rates for the longer haul. 


Class rates to Texarkana from St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Memphis are in each case observed as maxima to all 
intermediate points. In the case of Shreveport the situa- 
tion is entirely different. Not only are the rates to Tex- 
arkana, which is intermediate, higher than those to Shreve- 
port, but the rates from St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis 
and defined territories to a large number of other inter- 
mediate points are higher than those to Shreveport. First 
class rates from St. Louis are typical. To Texarkana the 
first class rate from St. Louis is $1.27. To stations- on 
the Texas & Pacific between Texarkana and Shreveport 
it is increased to $1.47, and to stations on the Kansas City 
Southern to $1.30. At Shreveport it drops to $1.25. Over 
the route of the Cotton Belt via Lewisville, Ark., to Shreve- 
port the first class rates to Lewisville and points between 
Lewisville and Shreveport are $1.27. Over routes in con- 
nection with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific the first 
class rate from St. Louis to points on that line between 
Monroe and Shreveport is $1.35. When traffic is routed 
via New Orleans it must pay as high as $1.47 first class 
to stations between Alexandria and Shreveport. In each 
case the rate drops to $1.25 at Shreveport and the other 
points in the Shreveport group. Thus it is seen that no 
matter how traffic is routed from St. Louis and defined 
territory it must pay a higher rate to stations intermediate 
to Shreveport than to Shreveport. So also on traffic com- 
ing from eastern seaboard territory via New Orleans and the 
Gulf ports class and commodity rates are lower to Shreve- 
port, Monroe and Alexandria than to stations intermediate. 
At first glance this might seem to substantiate defendants’ 
argument that the rates to Shreveport are depressed below 
normal because of its location on the Red River. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that while the rates to Shreve- 
port may be abnormal via the circuitous routes through 
the lower Mississippi River crossings, due to water com- 
petition to the crossings and possibly potential water com- 
petition beyond, this fact does not prove that rates by the 
direct routes are abnormal. 


History of Rates. 


The history of class rates from St. Louis and defined 
territories to Shreveport during the last twenty-five years 
indicates that these rates no longer reflect water competi- 
tion. We show below the changes that have from time 
to time been made in class rates, per 100 pounds, to Shreve- 
port and Texarkana: 


CLASS RATES FROM ST. LOUIS TO SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Years. 1 2 3 4 5 
Ns inno i dedehalas on hha «es ain $1.10 $0.94 $0.80 $0.68 $0.51 
eee ad a nig atten. 6 os 2 Ob on bora 1.17 1.01 .97 -74 56 
I ies « oe yes cWd sce kbe ove 1.25 1.10 95 78 .60 
ee ee 1.25 1.08 95 78 .60 

Years A B Cc D E 
Ct Sah ass onc Sinha he nae <a ee $0.58 $0.48 $0.43 $0.38 $0.31 
Meats Wiha ona csbwa in sede .63 .53 47 41 34 

SUEERM. pan Ghantalcdduawbacee .65 55 47 41 34 
RS. 4 5 dvahas cave ada coe 65 55 47 41 34 
CLASS RATES FROM ST. LOUIS TO TEXARKANA, 
ARK.-TEX. 

Years. 1 2 3 4 5 
th cht dpe dabtbdekiene ts cae ie $1.10 $0.99 $0.87 $0.78 $0.56 
DE eo 06A 00s on 6 Shun bbc cad caenne 1.17 1.07 .96 .84 61 
ak dap's's Gem ct e vel tated es 1.17 1.07 .96 -82 -61 
SE cls Ge ch 660 44 o.daedéuaw ah 00d 1.27 1.15 1.04 .86 65 
SE POO eet Wece nits ose i Sede 1.27 1.11 .96 86 65 


The above table shows that prior to 1904, when there 
was actual water competition on the Red River, the rates 
from St. Louis to Shreveport and Texarkana were main- 
tained at a comparatively low figure. With the disappear- 
ance of active water competition to Shreveport the rates 
have been gradually increased. Those at present in effect 
to Shreveport are higher than in 1899 on first class by 15 
cents; second class, 14 cents; third class, 15 cents; fourth 
class, 10 cents; fifth class, 9 cents; class A, 7 cents; class 
B, 7 cents; class C, 4 cents; class D, 3 cents, and class E, 
3 cents. These increases would seem to indicate that water 
competition from St. Louis and defined territories to Shreve- 
port no longer influences the level of class rates. 

In this connection attention should be again called to 
the low rates maintained from eastern seaboard territory 
to Shreveport via boat lines to New Orleans and rail car- 
riers beyond. The first class uninsured rate from seaboard 
territory to Shreveport is $1.12. To destinations between 
New Orleans and Shreveport the maximum first class un- 
insured rate is $1.42. To Texarkana it is $1.24, while to 
points between Shreveport and Texarkana it is as high 
as $1.72. 

East and West Line Competition. 

That the competition of east and west lines can have 
no effect in maintaining lower class rates to Shreveport 
than to Texarkana, whatever the situation may be with 
regard to commodity rates, is shown by the following 
statement of rates from St. Louis to Vicksburg and New 
Orleans and from Vicksburg and New Orleans to Shreve- 
port. Rates from St. Louis to Vicksburg and New Orleans 
are controlled by Southern Classification and are, in cents 
per 100 pounds, as follows: 

> oe Si a i oo oe ee ee ae ee 

Rate ...90 75 65 50 40 35 25 38 25 20 28 57 

Rates from Vicksburg and New Orleans are controlled 
by Western Classification and are, in cents per 100 pounds, 
as follows: 

. £3 4 8 2 2-2 

Mate ...... vereeeee60 50 40 30 22 25 20 17 16 15 

Since the class rates to and from the lower Mississippi 
River crossings are published under separate classifica- 
tion, it is difficult to figure exact combinations, but it is 
obvious that the combination of strictly class rates will not 
be as low as those published direct to Shreveport in the 
tariffs under consideration. 

We have made the following comparison of class rates, 
per 100 pounds, from St. Louis to Shreveport and Tex- 
arkana with those from St. Louis to certain points in 
Oklahoma: 

CLASS RATES FROM ST. LOUIS. 


1 2 3 4 5 
WO PSeRORs ook cies ies doves $1.25 $1.08 $0.95 $0.78 $0.60 
i Se RN, 6a oo nith oo nue 1.30 1.09 -97 -82 -63 
To Chickasha, Okla............ 1.3 1,09 .97 -82 -63 
To Texarkana ........ errr 1.11 .96 .86 -65 

A B Cc D E 
Te Mmewenene ok... 65 60 neeas coe $0.65 $0.55 $0.47 $0.41 $0.34 
TO: Se, SU. os do en ok oo o's .65 55 46 .39 32 
To Chickasha, Okla. .......... .65 -55 46 .39 32 
i EE | kaye dc wen ke ston .69 -55 47 41 34 


Milfay, Okla., is 472 miles and Chickasha 584 miles 
distant from St. Louis, and these points represent, ap- 
proximately, the two extremes on the Frisco which take 
the rates mentioned. The rates to these points are entirely 
uninfluenced by water competition. In comparing rates 
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to Shreveport and Texarkana with those to Milfay and 
Chickasha it must be remembered that the short-line mile- 
age, which complainants claim should govern, is 490 miles 
to Texarkana and 562 miles to Shreveport; while the 
mileage via Thebes, which defendants assert is the correct 
route, is 526 and 589 miles, respectively. The above table 
shows that for the last three classes Shreveport rates are 
higher than those to Milfay and Chickasha, while Tex- 
arkana rates are higher on classes 2, 4, 5, A, C, D and H; 
that class B rate is the same to all points, and that on 
classes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 Shreveport rates are lower. Tex- 
arkana rates are lower than those to Milfay and Chickasha 
on classes 1 and 8 only. 

Another comparison which We made of rates; per 100 
pounds, from Memphis to Shreveport and Texarkana with 
those from Memphis to Howe and Red Oak, Okla., is as 


follows: 


CLASS RATES FROM MEMPHIS. 
1 2 3 4 5 
To Shreveport 15 $0.98 $0.87 $0.71 $0.55 
To Red Oak 85 .68 52 42 


To Texarkana ; ; .88 ‘19 .60 
To .00 8 .65 49 .39 


A Cc D E 
WP SPORES | on ck caeexa ts 5S 5 ‘ $0.36 ° $0.29 
To Red Oak 45 35 -28 .24 .20 
To Texarkana d 4 , .36 -29 
To J . , 27 .23 


Howe, Okla., is 295 miles and Red Oak, Okla., 322 
miles from Memphis, and these distances are approximately 
the same as those from Memphis to Texarkana and Shreve- 
port, respectively. The table shows that the rates from 
Memphis to Shreveport and Texarkana on all classes are 
considerably higher than rates to the Oklahoma points 
designated. 

The class rates from Kansas City to the Dallas-Fort 
Worth group are the same as those from Kansas City to 
Texarkana. The average distance to points in this group 
is approximately 645 miles, 157 miles in excess of the 
distance from Kansas City to Texarkana and 85 miles in 
excess of the distance from Kansas City to Shreveport. 

In view of the history of class rates to Shreveport 
and Texarkana and the rate comparisons we have made, 
and upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
disclosed by the testimony, it is our opinion that the class 
rates from St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis and defined 
territories to Texarkana should not exceed those con- 
temporaneously maintained from the same points of origin 
to Shreveport, La. Texarkana rates should be regarded 
as maximum rates to all points intermediate via the direct 
lines. 

Commodity Rates. 

Next the commodity rates from the points in question 
to Texarkana and Shreveport will be considered. Com- 
plainants name a list of over 200 commodities on which 
rates to Shreveport are lower than to Texarkana and 
allege that upon these commodities Shreveport rates should 
be the maximum rates to Texarkana. On some of the 
commodities specified class rates apply to Texarkana and 
commodity rates to Shreveport. On others commodity 
rates are published to both points. In the former case the 
differentials against Texarkana vary from 1 to 61 cents 
per 100 pounds and in the latter from 0 to 62 cents. 

Among the commodity rates named in complainants’ 
petition there are included a number of proportional rates 
from East St. Louis applicable on traffic coming from 
points in seaboard territory. Upon the commodities listed 
no proportional rates are published to Texarkana, and it 
was explained by the intervener that the proportional 
rates from East St. Louis to Shreveport were published in 
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order to allow the routes via the upper Mississippi River 
crossings to participate in traffic from the seaboard which 
would otherwise move through the lower crossings. The 
rates via the lower crossings from points of origin in sea- 
board territory to Texarkana are much higher than those 
to Shreveport. This Shreveport rate is met by propor- 
tionals from the upper crossings. It seems proper that 
defendants serving the upper crossings should be allowed 
to participate in traffic from eastern seaboard territory to 
Shreveport in this manner. 

On behalf of the intervener a list of commodities other 
than those mentioned in complainants’ petition was filed 
which showed the same rates to Texarkana as to Shreve- 
port on 24 commodities and lower rates on 72 commodities. 
Another exhibit filed by the intervener shows that 102 of 
the commodity rates to Shreveport mentioned in com- 
plainants’ petition are no lower than the actual combina- 
tion of locals to or from Vicksburg or New Orleans. We 
have made a comparison of commodity rates from St. 
Louis and defined territories to Shreveport and Texarkana 
with rates from the same points of origin to Milfay and 
Chickasha, Okla., and this shows that in nearly every 
instance the rates in effect to both Texarkana and Shreve- 
port are lower than those maintained to the Oklahoma 
points. It appears that the direct lines to Shreveport 
have depressed their rates to meet the combinations 
through the lower Mississippi River crossings. It is evi- 
dent that as to these commodities the routes via the lower 
Mississippi River crossings make the rates to Shreveport 
and consquently the direct lines from St. Louis to Shreve- 
port cannot be required to raise their rates in order to 
place Texarkana upon the same basis as Shreveport. 

Extensive rate comparisons were made by defendants 
to show the effect upon rates to Texas points of a reduc- 
tion of the Texarkana rates to the Shreveport basis. It is 
shown that the resulting combination of rates over Tex- 
arkana to Texas points will, on many commodities, cut 
below the present through rates for substantial distances. 
For instance, on candy in carloads the combination over 
Texarkana will make lower than the present through com- 
modity rates to Texas points within 176 miles of Tex- 
arkana; on cheese, carloads, to points within 155 miles; 
glass bottles, 173 miles; angle, band, and bar iron, 150 
miles; machinery, 119 miles; matches, 155 miles; paints, 
151 miles, and so on. On some other commodities the cut 
is not so extensive. It should be noted, however, that as a 
general rule commodity rates to Texas points are a smaller 
percentage below the corresponding class rates than those 
to Texarkana and Shreveport. Defendants also call atten- 
tion to the cut in rates to points between St. Louis, Mem- 
phis and Kansas City and Texarkana which will result 
from a reduction in rates at that point and to its effect 
upon rates to Oklahoma points. 

On the other hand, the present great disparity to 
Texarkana and Shreveport which exists in rates on many 
commodities should not be permitted. In Planters’ Gin & 
Compress Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co., 16 I. C. C., 131, 
133, the Commission used the following language: 


It is well established that water competition at a given 
point may render the circumstances substantially dissimilar and 
justify a discrimination against points where such competition 
is not controlling. It is to be observed, however, that such 
dissimilarity of circumstances does not relieve the carrier alto- 
gether from the restraint of the third section. In the case of 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. vs. Behlmer, 175 U. S., 648, the 
court says: 

“It follows that whilst the carrier may take into consid- 
eration the existence of competition as the producing cause of 
dissimilar circumstances and conditions, his right to do so is 
governed by the following principles: First, the absolute com- 
mand of the statute that all rates shall be just and reasonable 
and that no undue discrimination be brought about, though, in 
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the nature of things, this latter consideration may in many 
cases be involved in the determination of whether competition 
was such as created a substantial dissimilarity of condition; 
second, that the competition relied upon be not artificial or 
merely conjectural, but material and substantial, and thereby 
operating on the question of traffic and rate making, the right 
in any event to be only enjoyed with a due regard to the inter- 
est of the public, and giving full weight to the benefits to be 
conferred on the place from whence the traffic moved as well 
as those to be derived by the locality to which it is to be de- 
livered.”’ 

If, therefore, water competition at a given point com- 
pels a carrier to discriminate in rates against a point not 
so favorably situated, the amount of the discrimination 
must not be greater than the dissimilarity of circum- 
stances demand. Marten vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 9 IL 
C. C., 581. 

Conclusions, 

Upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
disclosed with regard to commodity rates to the two points 
in question we are of the opinion that rates to Texarkana 
upon commodities which to Shreveport take rates made on 
the lower Mississippi crossings should not exceed those 
to the latter city by more than a reasonable amount. In 
fixing this amount it should be borne in mind that the dis- 
tance to Texarkana via the rate-making routes through 
the lower crossings is 72 miles in excess of the distance 
via those routes to Shreveport. Accordingly we believe 
that 6 cents per 100 pounds is the maximum difference 
which should in any case be permitted, and we recognize 
fixed differential, but merely as a 


this amount not as a 


maximum. 

This is in line with our recent decision in Board of 
Trade of Carrollton, Ga., vs. C. of G. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 
154, 165, where we said: 


. . . in the making of joint through rates on long-distance 
traffic to local or non-competitive points, the differentials above 
the rates to the basing points should bear some reasonable re- 
lation to the total distances involved. 


At present upon many commodities the differential 
against Texarkana is probably not so great. This deter- 
mination applies to rates which make through the lower 
crossings. As to commodity rates which make via the 
direct lines to Texarkana and Shreveport, we see no rea- 
son why the rates to the former point should exceed those 
contemporaneously maintained to the latter. 

It is evident, however, that a further revision in rates 
is necessary to properly adjust the entire situation. In 
the discussion of class rates reference was made to the 
fact that the east and west lines which operate from the 
lower Mississippi crossings to Shreveport maintain rates 
to points intermediate which are as much as 40 per cent 
above the rates to the Shreveport group. This also holds 
true with reference to commodity rates on traffic from 
New Orleans and Vicksburg, from seaboard territory via 
the Gulf lines, and from St. Louis and defined territories. 
These facts suggest a readjustment of rates which make 
through and from the lower Mississippi River crossings to 
the Shreveport group. This is not before us in this pro- 
ceeding, but we wish to call attention to it at this time, 
because the rates from the upper Mississippi River cross- 
ings to the Shreveport group would seem in a large meas- 
ure to be dependent upon the rate adjustment from the 
lower crossings. There is no doubt that the rates from 
the lower Mississippi River crossings to the Shreveport 
group were originally influenced by active water competi- 
tion. The extent to which potential water competition 


should be recognized at the present time is not clear from 
the record, but the great difference between the rates 
from lower Mississippi crossings to the Shreveport group 
and those to points intermediate seems to be unjustifiable. 
While carriers may properly meet water competition, the 
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maintenance of a lowér rate to one point than to other 
paints which are intermediate cannot be justified on the 
ground that it is necessary to suppress water competition. 

The order in this case will be confined to class rates 
in accordance with the determination expressed above. 
Carriers will be expected to revise their commodity rates 
in accordance with the suggestions made herein. If this is 
not done satisfactorily within a reasonable time, complain- 
ants may again bring it to our attention for the making 
of an appropriate order. 

ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, on 
the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report 
is hereby referred to and make a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That said defendants, according as they 
participate in the transportation, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cease and desist, on or before 
March 1, 1914, and for a period of not less than two years 
thereafter, to abstain from charging, demanding, collecting 
or receiving class rates for the transportation of traffic 
from points designated in Southwestern lines’ tariffs I. 
Cc. C. Nos. 978 and 955 and reissues thereof to Texarkana, 
Ark., and Texarkana, Tex., and all points intermediate via 
the direct lines which exceed class rates for the trans- 
portation of like kind of traffic contemporaneously in effect 
over their lines from said points of origin to Shreveport, 
La. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
March 1, 1914, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the general public by not less than thirty 
days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a period 
of not less than two years after said March 1, 1914, to 
maintain and apply class rates for the transportation of 
traffic from points designated in Southwestern lines’ tariffs 
I. C. C. Nos. 978 and 955 and reissues thereof to Texarkana, 
Ark., and Texarkana, Tex., and all points intermediate via 
the direct lines which shall not be higher than the class 
rates contemporaneously applied on like kind of traffic 
from the said points of origin to Shreveport, La. 


BANANAS FROM NEW ORLEANS 


CASE NO. 4703 (28 I. C. C., 594-598) 
J. E. BRYANT CO. VS. FORT WORTH & DENVER CITY 
RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

1912. 
1. Rate of 81 cents per 100 pounds now in effect for the trans- 


portation of bananas in carloads from New Orleans, La., to 
Amarillo, Tex., not found unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 


Submitted Sept. 18, Decided Oct. 7, 1913. 


cial. 
2. Defendants’ tariffs effective from May 15, 1911, to Feb. 15, 
1912, found to have provided a rate of 67 cents per 100 


pounds for the transportation of bananas in carloads from 
New Orleans, La., to Amarillo, Tex. Reparation awarded 
on account of overcharges. 

3. Charges on shipments of cocoanuts in straight carloads, or 
mixed carloads with bananas, found to have been unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded charges based on rate of 
81 cents per 100 pounds. Reparation awarded. 


J. E. Bryant and E. L. Higinbotham for complainant. 


Spoonts, Thompson & Barwise and Turner & Wharton 
for Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co. 
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Henry G. Herbel, Fred G, Wright and C. Schonfelder 
for Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant is a corporation engaged in the whole- 
sale fruit and produce business at Amarillo, Tex. By 
complaint, filed Feb. 26, 1912, it alleges that rates charged 
by defendants for the transportation of numerous carload 
shipments of bananas and cocoanuts from New Orleans, 
La., to Amarillo in 1910, 1911 and 1912 were unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. Reparation is asked. The 


claim was first filed with the Commission July 6, 1911. 


At the hearing complainant presented an amended 
complaint in which it is alleged that rates charged on 
the shipments in question were unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded rates in effect from New Orleans 
to Texas common points, and that from May 15, 1911, 
to Feb. 15, 1912, the published carload rate for trans- 
portation of bananas from New Orleans to Amarillo was 
67 cents per 100 pounds. Reparation is asked on the 
basis of the allegations in the amended complaint. No 
objection was made by defendants to the filing and con- 
sideration of the amendment. 


Between Feb. 25, 1910, and Feb. 15, 1912, complainant 
made numerous shipments of bananas in straight carloads, 
and cocoanuts in straight carloads and in mixed carloads 
with bananas from New Orleans to Amarillo. On the 
shipments of bananas previous to Aug. 7, 1911, charges 
were collected at the rate of 86 cents per 100 pounds, and 
after that date charges were collected at the rate of 
81 cents per 100 pounds. During the whole of said period 
a rate of 86 cents was charged on cocoanuts in straight 
carloads or in mixed carloads with bananas. 


Previous to Aug. 7, 1911, Southwestern Lines’ tariff 
I. C. C. No. 827 contained a commodity rate of 86 cents 
per 100 pounds on bananas, minimum carload weight 
20,000 pounds, applicable to shipments from New Orleans 
to Amarillo. Subsequently the rate was reduced to 81 
cents. The items containing the rates in question in 
these tariffs were subject to the alternative application 
of lower rates if such were provided in other sections 
of the tariffs. There is no question of the lawful in- 
corporation of the commodity items, but complainant 
contends that section 1 of tariff I. C. C. No. 827, taken 
in connection with classification exceptions appearing on 
page 87-B thereof, and section 1 of tariff I. C. C, No. 873, 
with similar classification exceptions appearing on page 
95 thereof, provided a rate on bananas of 4 cents higher 
than class C, or 67 cents per 100 pounds, and that under 
the alternative provisions this was the lawful rate from 
May 15, 1911, to Feb. 15, 1912. Defendants deny that 
the rate of 67 cents was applicable to shipments of ba- 
nanas during this period. The interpretation of the same 
tariffs, with the exception that the points of destination 
involved were Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., was before 
the Commission in Swanson vs. T. & P. Ry. Co., Unre- 
ported Opinion No. A-166. In that case we held that the 
tariffs named a-srate of 4 cents higher than the class C 
rate on bananas in carloads to the points therein involved. 
Following the decision in that case, we are of opinion 
and find that the tariff in effect during the period from 
May 15, 1911, to Feb. 15, 1912, provided a rate of 67 cents 
per 100 pounds on bananas in carloads from New Orleans 
to Amarillo via defendants’ lines, and that any rate 
charged in excess thereof was unlawful. 
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History of Commodity Rates. 


For a number of years prior to Aug. 7, 1911, defend- 
ants published a commodity rate of 86 cents on bananas 
in straight carloads when shipped from New Orleans to 
Amarillo, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, and on cocoa- 
nuts in straight carloads or in mixed carloads with 
bananas, minimum weight 24,000 pounds. On the latter 
date the commodity rate on bananas was reduced to 81 
cents, but no reduction was made in the rate on cocoa- 
nuts in straight or mixed carloads. While, as we have 
found, there was a rate of 4 cents higher than the class 
C rate, or 67 cents, in effect contemporaneously with the 
commodity rate of 81 cents on bananas from May 15, 
1911, to Feb. 15, 1912, the cancellation of the 67-cent rate 
on the latter date left in effect the commodity rate of 
81 cents. Defendants admit that the rates on bananas 
and cocoanuts in mixed carloads and on cocoanuts in 
straight carloads should be no higher than on bananas in 
straight carloads. 

Quanah, Tex., is a point on the line of the Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway, 144 miles southeast of Amarillo. 
It is in Texas common point territory. Complainant al- 
leges that the 72-cent rate to Quanah is unduly prejudicial 
to receivers of bananas and cocoanuts at Amarillo. There 
is very little evidence in the record with respect to the 
reasonableness of the rate. Comparisons of the rates 
from New Orleans to Amarillo with rates from New 
Orleans to Trinidad, Colo.; rates from Galveston, Tex., 
to numerous points in the middle West, and rates from 
New Orleans to points in Texas common point territory 
are made with a view to showing that the rate in question 
is unreasonable. This evidence standing alone is not 
convincing. 

Situation of Amarillo. 


Defendants contend that Amarillo’s disadvantages are 
due to its location rather than to the rates charged. It 
is said that the territory west of Amarillo is sparsely 
settled, and therefore the jobbers at that point must 
sell in the territory south and east thereof; that the 
curtailment of complainant’s sales in this territory is 
due to the establishment of competing jobbing houses 
at Quanah and Sweetwater, Tex.; that this disadvantage 
is one which the carriers could not eliminate without 
unduly discriminating against the latter points, which 
are more advantageously situated. Defendants contend 
that an effort was made to equalize the rates in this ter- 
ritory by restricting the Texas common point territory, 
but that the tariffs of the defendants were suspended 
by the Commission (Investigation and Suspension Dockets, 
Nos. 116 and 116-A.) At the time this case was heard 
the case involving suspension of the rates restricting 
the Texas common point territory had not been decided, 
and it was the contention of the defendants that the 
effect of the suspended tariffs, if approved by the Com- 
mission, would give Amarillo the equality in rates which 
it sought. Since that time the casé has been decided 
adversely to defendants, Texas Common Point case, 26 
I. C. C., 528 [Traffic World, April 19, 1913, p. 862]. In 
that case, the Amarillo Chamber of Commerce filed an 
intervening petition praying for common point rates. 
The Commission refused to grant this petition. It was 
stated in that decision, page 538, that— 


Viewed from that standpoint there can be no doubt that we 
would not hesitate on this record to put Amarillo on a parity 
with Quanah, for example, on traffic moving from such a dis- 
tance as St. Louis and the defined territories, if those two points 
could be considered by themselves and wholly apart from other 
points in Texas. But the rights of Amarillo cannot be con- 
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sidered without giving some heed to the conditions that sur- 
round it. Quanah is in the common point territory, an already 
unusually extensive rate group which on strong grounds we 
have been and still are reluctant to enlarge. Such rate struc- 
tures must have boundaries somewhere. Their limits must be 
prescribed and definitely located; and wherever the line may 
be drawn the point next beyond it is necessarily on a higher 
rate level. In some cases the increase is harshly abrupt. ‘his 
is the plight of Amarillo. But now to put it in the favored 
territory, not improbably would soon result in making the com- 
mon point area coterminous with the boundary lines of the 
state. This we think should be avoided and we are disinclined 
to take any step tending toward such a result. On the contrary 
there are substantial reasons, although not developed on this 
record, for thinking that the present common point territory, 
so far from being enlarged, could well be broken up into several 
different zones or groups, and this some day may be found to 
be necessary. 


The reasons urged by complainant for the extension 
to Amarillo of the rates on bananas and cocoanuts from 
New Orleans to Texas common points, would apply with 
equal force to all commodities of a similar character. 
In the case, last cited the Commission refused to extend 
common point rates to Amarillo, and there is nothing in 
this record which convinces us that bananas and cocoa- 
nuts should be excepted from that ruling. 


Rate Not Prejudicial to Amarillo. 


On this record we do not find that the rate of 81 
cents on bananas in carloads is unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial to Amarillo. It appears to be fairly in line 
with rates on other commodities from New Orleans. The 
reduction of the rate from 86 to 81 cents appears to 
have been a voluntary act upon the part of the carriers, 
and no reparation should be awarded on account of such 
reduction. Complainant contends that as to shipments 
prior to May 15, 1911, upon which the 86-cent rate was 
collected, it is entitled to reparation because the rate 
charged exceeded the sum of the intermediate rates. The 
rate at the time from New Orleans to Houston, Tex., 
was 35 cents, and from Houston to Amarillo 46 cents, 
making a combination of 81 cents. But none of com- 
plainant’s shipments moved via the route over which 
said intermediate rates applied. Its shipments moved 
via the Texas & Pacific to Fort Worth, Tex., and thence 
via the Fort Worth & Denver City; and via that route 
there was no combination of intermediate rates aggre- 
gating less than the joint through rate. No reparation 
may therefore properly be awarded on the shipments in 
question. 

As stated, the former commodity rate of 86 cents on 
bananas in straight carloads was reduced to 81 cents, 
effective Aug. 7, 1911, but no reduction was made in the 
rate on cocoanuts in straight carloads or in mixed car- 
loads with bananas. The defendants admitted that the 
failure to reduce the rate on cocoanuts was due to error 
and that they should take the same rate as bananas. 

We are of opinion and find that the charges collected 
on the shipments of cocoanuts in straight carloads or in 
mixed carloads with bananas, on or subsequent to Aug. 
7, 1911, were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded charges which would have accrued on the basis 
of 81 cents per 100 pounds. An order will issue requiring 
the maintenance for the future of a rate on cocoanuts in 
carloads’, or in mixed carloads with bananas, on ship- 
ments from New Orleans to Amarillo, that shall be no 
higher than the rate contemporaneously maintained on 
shipments of bananas in carloads from New Orleans to 
Amarillo. 

We further find that as to shipments of bananas in 
straight carloads between May 15, 1911, and Feb. 15, 1912, 
complainant has been damaged to the extent of the dif- 
ference between the amounts paid by it and the amounts 
it would have paid at the lawful published rate of 67 
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cents per 100 pounds; and that on the shipments of 
cocoanuts in straight carloads, or mixed with bananas, on 
or subsequent to Aug. 7, 1911, it has been damaged to 
the extent of the difference between the amounts col- 
lected and the amounts it would have paid at the rate of 
81 cents per 100 pounds. On this record, however, the 
amount of reparation cannot be determined. Complainant 
will be expected to prepare a statement showing as to 
each shipment upon which reparation is claimed the date 
of movement, destination, car number and initials, charges 
collected, and amount of reparation due under our find- 
ings herein. This statement should be submitted with 
freight bills covering same to defendants for verification 
by them. Upon receipt of statement so prepared and 
verified, together with paid expense bills, the Commission 
will take the matter up with the view to the issuance of 
an order of reparation. 





ORDER. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before March 1, 1914, and for a period of 
not less than two years thereafter to abstain, from charg- 
ing, demanding, collecting or receiving any rate for the 
transportation of cocoanuts in carloads, or in mixed car- 
loads with bananas, from New Orleans, La., to Amarillo, 
Tex., which exceeds the rate contemporaneously main- 
tained by them for the transportation of bananas in 
carloads from New Orleans, La., to Amarillo, Tex. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or 
before March 1, 1914, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the general public by not less 
than 30 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a 
period of not less than two years after said March 1, 
1914, to maintain and apply.to the transportation of cocoa- 
nuts in carloads, or in mixed carloads with bananas, from 
New Orleans, La., to Amarillo, Tex., a rate not in excess 
of the rate contemporaneously maintained by them for 
the transportation of bananas in carloads from New Or- 
leans, La., to Amarillo, Tex. 


PROTEST AGAINST SLOW TRAINS. 

The Chicago branch of the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take steps to require the various roads 
running from Chicago to the West and Northwest to 
restore the schedules formerly in force by which it was 
possibile to make deliveries in St. Paul and Qmaha on 
the second morning instead of on the third, as is neces- 
sary under present schedules. It is stated that the result 
of the slow schedules has been the practical destruction 
of the perishable freight business with those points. 


DETROIT TRANSPORTATION CLUB. 


The Transportation Club of Detroit will hold its an- 
nual banquet on February 7. 
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No Yardstick for Rate-Making 


Certain Considerations in Railway Rate-Making—Some Elements to Be Viewed Re- 
lating to Each Other 


By BALTHASAR H. MEYER, Interstate Commerce Commission* 


It is my practice to preface remarks on occasions 
like this with the statement that I appear in a personal 
and unofficial capacity. No one who may be interested 
n proceedings pending, or which may hereafter be insti- 
tuted, before the Commission of which I am a member, 
need have apprehensions that views and opinions ex- 
pressed in this paper in any respect prejudice different 
views or opinions which he may wish to urge before the 
Commission, so far as I am concerned; and, of course, 


BALTHASAR H. MEYER. 


my colleagues on the Commission are not speaking 
through me on the present occasion. 


Back in the Seminary Room. 

I shall imagine myself back in the economics semi- 
hary room to open a general discussion on the subject 
of the making of railway rates. I shall, however, impose 
upon myself one restriction which the economic seminary 
is not always obligated to observe. This discussion will 
be directed in the light of existing laws and judicial] in- 
terpretations, and it will be founded upon the contem- 
porary organization of society. I make this statement 
seriously, for I believe that it is well worth while for 
a properly conducted seminary in political economy to 
assume that certain constitutional and statutory restric- 
tions which may appear to stand in the way of what 
from a strict economic point of view seems desirable, 


*A paper before the American Economic Association, Min- 
eapolis, Minn., Dec. 29, 1913. 


should be removed for purposes of specific discussions 
and an economic analysis made of the effect on human 
welfare of certain lines of action which could be pur- 
sued if these obstacles were not in the way. I regard 
this as a proper and efficient method of working out 
certain economic ideals and aims, which at some time in 
the future it may be possible to advance to the point 
of realization, and which, meanwhile, serve the stimu- 
lating purpose of hovering low in the horizon of the 
aspiring and patriotic young economist. The farther I 
get away from the class room the more I am impressed 
with the value and possibilities of scientific economic 
instruction and research, conducted in a spirit of freedom 
and in the wholesome atmosphere of right-mindedness, in 
strict subordination to scientific method as applied to 
human welfare, with absolute independence and fearless- 
ness and proper consciousness of the limitations inherent 
in such work. Perhaps even more than in other fields of 
study, in economics the silent partner is a curse and a 
prejudice to humanity. 


Limitations of this Paper. 


I ask you also to please observe the restrictions sug- 
gested by the title of this paper [‘‘Certain Considerations 
in Railway Rate-Making’’]. Every member of the asso- 
ciation realizes the futulity of attempting to hold up to 
view in a single discussion all considerations which 
enter into the making of rates. One may hope to suc- 
ceed in calling attention to a few. There are those, 
possibly not among the membership of this body, who 
either have themselves, or want others to get for them, 
a definite and fixed standard of measuring a railway rate 
just as a tailor measures a piece of cloth. I, too, would 
like to have the yardstick if only I knew how and where 
to get it. I shall hope to be able to contribute a few 
constituents which must enter into the making of an 
approximate standard, at least a partial realization of 
which conditions of to-day permit. I must disappoint 
you, however, if you expect me to deliver it ready made 
on this occasion. 


Aim at Approximate Rate Standard. 


Nevertheless, I believe it is possible to approxi- 
mate a standard in rate-making much more than has been 
done in this country in the past, but the kaleidoscopic 
nature of the facts which enter into a particular rate 
problem will probably always defeat every attempt to im- 
pose a uniform rate rule upon the traffic of to-day 
throughout the United States. Were we standing at the 
threshold of the industrial epoch which brought the 
railway and modern manufactures, with none of the in- 
dustrial relations of the contemporary structure of society 
established, ~ very different problem, and, consequently, 
also a very different solution, would be presented. The 
standard which I expect to see develop more rapidly in the 
future than in the past is a certain approximate standard 
applicable to normal] or typical conditions, from which 
variations will be made in the light of the concrete 
facts in each particular case. 
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The Rate Problem Perpetual. 

This is not the first time that the economic asso- 
ciation has devoted a part of its meeting to a discussion 
of railway questions, as an examination of past programs 
will attest. In all probability it will not be the last, for 
the question of railway rates embraces elements which 
are perpetual and which doubtless inhere in every indus- 
trial society which employs the railway as one of its 
instrumentalities. As long as rival individuals engage 
in trade, offering the same or competing commodities, 
placed upon the market by competing producers and 
sought by rival consumers, and any or all of these 
believe transportation charges to be excessive or dis- 
criminatory, the railway rate problem will continue to 
exist. The present system of private ownership and sys- 
tems of regulation may give way to different systems of 
regulation, and these in turn may be superseded by a 
system of public ownership; but none of these will ter- 
minate rate controversies. Changes in ownership and 
systems of regulation and administration may eliminate 
some rate questions; they will with certainty originate 
others, and the rule or rules which suggest just settle- 
ments to-day may have to give way to other rules which 
the conditions of the future may require. The doctrine 
of relativity applies also to transportation. 


Railway Rates and Import Duties. 


In dealing with railway rates we come in contact 
with nation-wide interests and forces, and, indirectly, 
and perhaps involuntarily, also with international forces. 
Under the law our appointed jurisdiction in the United 
States may stop with ocean, gulf and the 49th parallel; 
the economic effect of our action often goes far beyond. 
Considerations of this kind have led those foreign coun- 
tries in which the railways are publicly owned to view 
their respective industrial policies as a united whole, of 
which the railway is a part. The administration of the 
railway is there made an instrument in shaping com- 
mercial policy. Railway rates and customs duties are 
frequently treated together, and rate-making is conducted 
in harmony with the customs policy of the country. In 
the United States, customs duties and railway rates have 
as a matter of law always been strictly divorced. Whether 
railways will be permitted in the future through the 
rates of transportation which they prescribe to augment 
or diminish the rate of import duty imposed by the fed 
eral government, only the future can reveal. It will prob- 
ably depend upon the wisdom and discretion with which 
the power of making railway rates will be exercised in 
this respect. 

Comparative Rates. 


It has long been customary to establish rates in the 
light of certain checks and comparisons. This has 
apparently, been done on the theory that if numerous 
other rates can be cited which are applicable on the 
same or similar traffic, under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions, a rate in harmony with such 
illustrations is likely to be just and reasonable. Com- 
parisons of this kind, when restricted to small areas, 
such as a single state, are rarely satisfactory, but when 
they extend over a number of states, om embrace the 
entire United States, including numerous rates which 
are the result of competition between carriers, water 
ahd rail, while not necessarily determinative, are, never- 
theless, of sufficient interest and value to command 
respectful consideration, if not confidence. In the absence 
of better measures and checks, this is one of the most 
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useful expedients. Its intrinsic value depends, of cour 
upon the manner in which the rates drawn into the com. 
parison have been selected, and the influences and forces 
which united in originally establishing them. 


Competition in Rate-Making. 

This suggests the element of competition as one of 
the considerations in the making of railway rates. The 
members of the economic association are so thoroughly 
familiar with the general aspects of this feature of our 
problem that I shall not devote any time to it. Ther 
are survivals of the competitive rate, but the merest 
novice in the railway history of the leading countries of 
the world knows that competition alone has nowhere 
permanently secured to the public reasonably adequate 
service at reasonable rates, and that in consequence 
practically the world over the competitive theory of rail- 
way rate-making has been abandoned. Where it does 
bring benefits to the public, competition is capable of 
producing better results than the best regulation. To 
what extent competition survives in railway rates or 
service to-day, and what benefit the public may derive 
from it, lies outside of the scope of this paper. 


we 


Valuation and Securities. 


Perhaps the most important single factor, now un- 
known, which will enter into the consideration of railway 
rates in the future is that of the value of the property 
Theoretically, it has long been considered by commis. 
sions and courts, but in practice its application has been 
limited to isolated valuations or partial valuations, made 
under different, if not mutually exclusive methods, vary 
ing in degree of thoroughness and applied almost ex- 
clusively to meet allegations of confiscation of property 
In the not distant future we may hope to know what 
the fair value or final value of our railway properties 
is, whatever these terms may be made to include. In 
the past attempt has been made to appeal to the volume 
and market value of outstanding securities, with the 
view of having them considered as evidence of value to 
support a rate or rate structure under attack. In the 
future, after the valuations have been made, similar 
appeals can have little weight. Once the value of rail- 
way property has been officially established, and power 
to regulate service and rates coextensive with the rail- 
way business lodged with competent administrative 
authority, the issuance of securities by railway corpora 
tions becomes a question of public morals. The public 
eye should be directed toward the value of railway) 
property, as determined under the valuation statute rather 
than to the market value, face value and number of 
pieces of paper which may have been circulated to rep- 
resent the property. If there are people who prefer 
many pieces of paper, each with a smaller value, to 
fewer pieces of paper, each with a larger value, we may 
well permit them to gratify their whim, provided no 
burden is thereby imposed upon the rate-paying public 
As a matter of good morals we should prohibit as far 
as possible and make difficult the circulation of bad 
securities. We should legislate against the exploitation 
of the unhdiscriminating public when its speculative traits 
are appealed to, but under no circumstances should we 
recognize these engraved pieces of paper as the equiva: 
lent of property in the making of railway rates, or per- 
chance validat@ them through ill-advised stock and bond 
legislation. The country urgently needs stock and bond 
legislation; but it will be better to have none than accept 
much of what is being proposed. What consideration, if 
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anv, should be given to securities issued in the past by 
railway companies in the valuation required to be made 
ynder the valuation act, is a matter which I cannot dis- 
cuss With propriety at this time, and regarding which I 
shall express no opinion; nor should anything which I 
have said herein be construed as an intimation of what 
| believe the final conclusion upon this question ought 
to be. But what I am free to say is that the task of 
valuation having been accomplished, outgtanding securi- 
ties against the valued property should not receive. the 
least consideration in the establishment of rates to be 
collected for the public use of that property. As sug- 
gested before, with adequate legal provisions and effect- 
ive administration covering value of the property, serv- 
ice and rates, the public has no interest in railway se- 
curities except as a matter of morals. These moral pur- 
poses should be promoted and achieved to the fullest 
extent possible through legislation, but great care must 
be exercised lest this legislation may by inadventence or 
design make the value of securities a basis for rates, 
with the possible consequence of imposing untold and 
utterly needless financial burdens upon the present and 
future generations of rate payers. 


Cost of the Service. 


A second factor equally fundamental with the value- 
of-the-property factor, which I believe will be employed 
very much more in the future, is that of the cost of the 
A great variety of statistical analyses have 
heretofore been made, but systematic efforts directed 
toward the ascertainment of the approximate cost of the 
service have, generally speaking, been strangely neg- 
lected. A small minority among those dealing with rate 
problems have long advocated it, but their plans have 
been thwarted by the skepticism and unwillingness of a 
persistent majority. There are those who have opposed 
the development of statistical investigations along the 
lines of cost, because, they assert, the results are bound 
to be misleading and unreliable. Others confess a fear 
that information of that kind will be misused. Others 
declare that it will result in the establishment of rigid 
distance tariffs, with attendant chaos in the industrial 
world. Still others maintain the view that the cost of 
the service has nothing to do with the rate, either in 
general or in particular. The combined weight and infliu- 
ence of all these objectors has thus far been sufficient 
to obstruct substantial progress. 


service. 


Growth of Cost Accounting. 


It is a fact of common knowledge that so-called cost 
accounting has been applied to every important branch 
of industry except steam railway transportation. A pro- 
lifie literature upon the subject has been produced within 
the last decade, and competent specialists in all branches 
of business are prepared to give these principles prac- 
tical application. The railways themselves have made 
limited application of the principles of cost accounting 
to more than one-half of the railway mileage in the 
United States. They declare, however, that this has 
been done for internal corporate administrative purposes. 
rather than with a view of assisting in the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates. The difficulties of separat- 
ing operating expenses among the various branches of 
the railway business are as apparent as the benefits of 
the final results are clear to those who are willing to 
undertake the task. It is perfectly obvious that contro- 
versy respecting the apportionment of maintenance of 
way items, for instance, can never end. Is this, however, 
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sufficient reason for refraining from undertaking a work 
which is so promising in .beneficial results? There ex- 
ists surprising similarity in the methods employed 7 
different railway companies in apportioning certain com- 
mon or overhead expenses. This similarity appears to 
have been brought about without previous conference and 
agreement, and is apparently the result of similar con- 
clusions arrived at by men working at the same problem 
independently of one another. However, I am not sug- 
gesting that methods and rules which are now found tv 
be common to several railway accounting departments 
are necessarily those which commissions should accept 
or prescribe. If cost accounting is not to be applied to 
railway transportation until every refinement has been 
settled by unanimous consent of the accountants, we 
shall never get anywhere. Institutional reforms are 
rarely effected from within, and the railway is no exce»- 
tion. If such a rule were to be applied to the assessment 
and collection of taxes the government of every civilized 
country in the world would be obliged to cease its 
activities for want of revenue. 


Practical Applications. 


A new system of express rates is about to be put 
into effect throughout the United States. It inaugurates 
a revolution in the conduct of the express business. It 
is a carefully considered experiment, the exact outcome 
of which no one can predict with full confidence. How 
will anyone be able to draw a conclusion at the expira- 
tion of a definite period of time regarding the financial 
results of the operation of the express companies with- 
out approximating a segregation of the expenses incurred 
by the railroads on account of the express business? 
Railway mail pay is the object of periodical controversy. 
Does not that involve essentially the same fundamental 
accounting questions? Passenger rates are an issue in 
different states in various parts of the country. How 
can these controversies be properly and justly settled 
without some reference to the cost of conducting the 
passenger business? One might suppose that the rail- 
ways in this country would fairly vie with one another 
in producing the most scientific cost data in regard te 
their respective operations which the best talent can 
compile. With a few conspicuous exceptions, the exact 
contrary is the fact. 


Joint Costs, Economy and Efficiency. 


Before I leave the subject of cost of service, kindly 
permit me to remind you of the impossibility of comment- 
ing upon such extremely important phases of the issues 
as are suggested by the words by-products and joint 
costs, which have been so ably treated by distinguished 
members of this association. I must deny myself the 
pleasure of reviewing their work. 

Furthermore, I have commented upon the cost of 
service as a consideration in rate-making only. This 
entire paper might advantageously have been devoted 
to railway cost accounting as a test of efficiency and 
economy in operation; and after it has been ascertained 
what it actually costs to operate a railroad, a further 
inquiry into what it should cost to operate may profit- 
ably be instituted. 


Controversy an Old One. 


This whole controversy regarding the cost of the 
service is as old as the railway itself. Any method of 
separating expenses which may be adopted will at best 
leave much room for honest differences of opinion and 
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the employment of varying, arbitrary factors. To my 
mind, this situation resolves itself ultimately into the 
fundamental proposition that cost, being one of the ele- 
ments to be considered in testing the reasonableness of 
a rate, must be ascertained as accurately as the nature 
of the problem will permit, otherwise it cannot be con- 
sidered. How can anyone give consideration to costs 
unless he knows what they are? Concluding that we 
must arrive at costs, it devolves upon reasonable men 
to elaborate workable rules and methods and employ 
the results with a full consciousness of their limitations. 
After the value of the property has been established, 
the cost of conducting the business approximated, and 
the value of the service considered, there will still remain 
a wide zone within which to exercise “the flexible limits 
of judgment.” 
Public Policy 

This leads me to remark briefly regarding a third 
fundamental factor which is influential in locating the 
point representing the rate within the zone of reason- 
ableness, namely, that of public policy. The only public 


policy which the administrative branch of the govern- | 


ment can officially know is the policy declared by the 
legislative branch through its statutory enactments. 
Legislatures set up the standards in accordance with 
which administrative bodies must measure rates, and 
regulative statutes generally leave ample room for the 
exercise of wise discretion. The public policy thus pre- 
scribed is expressed in most general terms, leaving the 
detailed applications to administrative action and judg- 
ment. It is not this kind of public policy which, if my 
impressions are correct, people have in mind when they 
assert that the making of railway rates has nothing to 
do with the cost of the service, but that it is entirely a 
matter of public policy. I think that generally this state- 
ment emanates from the idea that rates are to be estab- 
lished at any particular time solely in the light of the 
available surplus of the railway corporation upon which 
the rate is to be imposed, and the judgment or feeling 
of the rate-maker regarding the real or supposed needs 
of different patrons or classes of patrons. If this is the 
proper basis for the making of rates, the statistical 
analyses to which I have referred above are superfluous 
and should not be undertaken. All that is necessary 
under the operations of that kind of a public-policy-sys- 
tem of rate-making is a balance sheet and an eye on 
the next election. It is ascertained how mtch money 
the railway company can spare, according to its balance 
sheef, and then it is a matter of “policy” who shall get 
the benefit of the reduction or bear the burden of an 
advance. 
Rates in Politics. 

Nor is such a theory and practice of rate-making 
without merit. An organization of society is conceivable 
in which it would be the very best system. It would be 
a perfect fit in an ideal society constructed upon this 
theory. In a patriarchal organization of society it might 
be the only proper system, for the patriarch would be 
presumed to know from whom to take and to whom to 
give. Our present organization does not represent this 
type of society. An attempt to impose such a theory 
upon a democratic organization of society must inevit- 
ably result in throwing the entire question of railway 
rates into politics. It will then be largely, if not entirely, 
a question of clamor as to whether passengers shall ride 
at the expense of freight, whether wheat shall have the 
preference over cotton, live stock over lumber, coal over 
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ore, vegetables over fruit, sugar over potatoes, rice over 
corn, etc. Obviously under such a system the available 
surplus will be dispersed—perhaps I should say, dis 
bursed—in the direction of the loudest clamor and th: 
largest vote. In a country like Prussia, with its mag 
nificent administrative traditions and machinery and far 
sighted commercial and traffic statesmanship, an applica 
tion of the patrjarchal principle seems more readily con 
ceivable, but even there rates are not made in just that 
way. While under a system of state ownership like the 
Prussian public policy in any proper sense of the term 
may exert itself more directly and more liberally, this 
policy is certain to meet shipwreck anywhere if it does 
not embrace approximations of standards with which to 
test that policy from the point of view of railway opera 
tion. In other words, public policy is a framework, a 
background, interpretative in character, which should act 
as a guide in the application of more definite working 
rules in rate-making. 
Directing Rate Development. 

There have been developed in the United States sys- 
tems of rates with blankets covering two-thirds of the 
entire continent. Attempts have been made to break up 
these vast blankets, against which both common sense 
and reason instinctively rebel. But what is the standard 
toward which this breaking-up process is to be directed? 
Inordinately large groups have come into existence. If 
these are to be modified, by what measure is it to be 
done? The equalization theory of establishing rates for 
basal industries has been condemned. Along what lines 
are the new rates to be developed? The work of trans- 
forming these and other similarly indefensible features 
of rate-emaking of the past to which reference has just 
been made all point in the direction of greater considera- 
tion for distance in future rate-making. Transportation 
overcomes distance. Distance means expense. Shall dis- 
tance have no weight in the establishment of the charge 
for that transportation? While no one who is at all 
familiar with the rates now in effect throughout the 
United States could for a moment reasonably consider 
the rigid application of a distance tariff to all traffic, it 
is equally apparent that many peculiarly knotty com- 
plications and controversies have already been settled 
through the application of a distance tariff, and that 
many more await a similar treatment in the future. 
This being so, we find herein still another urgent reason 
for aggressively pushing investigations into the cost of 
the service. 

Other Considerations. 

The time limits wisely imposed by the economic as- 
sociation upon papers of this kind permit of reference 
only, without discussion, to the relation of freight rates 
to the classification of freight. The so-called elements 
of classification have been enumerated and discussed in 
numerous decisions readily available to all. From the 
standpoint of cost of service, classification resolves itself 
largely into ascertaining transportation costs and insur- 
ance risks. Instead of emphasizing volume of the traffic, 
it lays stress upon the balance of the volume of traffic 
in opposite directions. It inquires persistently into the 
utilization of car space and demands upon termina! 
facilities, and generally acts as a unifying agent along 
defensible lines in the slow movement towards a uni- 
form classification. : 

Value. of the Service. 

That indefinite term, “value of the service,” must 

also be separately named. “Classification” and “public 
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policy” absorb the most of its content, and “what the 
traffic will bear” may act as residual claimant. Those 
who are to follow me may attempt answers to questions 
relating to the value of the service—to whom? for 
whom? for what? 


Why a Rate Yardstick Cannot Be Delivered. 


If I have succeeded in pointing out “certain consid 
erations in railway rate-making’”’ they are the value of 
the property, implying a fair return thereon, the cost of 
the service and a sound public policy, each to be applied 
and interpreted in the light of the others, and of all 
other considerations whatsoever, through the exercise 
of a wise discretion in arriving at a judgment with re- 
spect to a particular statement of fact. The value of 
the property may be expressed in dollars in advance of 
any rate controversy. The rate of return may conceiv- 
ably be established by fixed rules. The cost of the serv- 
ice may be approximated for any period of time and as 
of any date. Public policy may be outlined in general 
and specific language in legislative acts without refer- 
ence to particular disputes. All the other considerations 
in rate-making may be indexed and catalogued for handy 
reference. But no one can state in advance the specific 
facts in a rate problem or controversy and the attendant 
circumstances and conditions. A certain combination of 
facts may require the application of a certain standard. 
A combination of facts similar to these but in different 
proportions may require a somewhat different standard. 
Instead of searching for one standard a set of standards 
may be sought, and that standard or combination of 
standards employed in each particular case which is 
best adapted to promote justice to all parties in interest. 
It is more important that justice shall be achieved in a 
large way than that some specific standard shall be pro- 
mulgated and adhered to under all circumstances. That 
is why I cannot give you a universal rate yardstick, but 
must content myself with directing attention to a few of 
its fundamental components. 

The discussion having been opened, I now withdraw 
very reluctantly from the congenial atmosphere of the 
seminary in political economy. 


NEW YORK TRAFFIC CLUB 





The meeting of the New York Traffic Club on De- 
cember 13 was especially favored in the matter of speak- 
ers. Paul Gottheil, of Funch, Edye & Co., steamship 
agents and ship brokers, New York, addressed the club 
on an unusual subject for consideration by such a meet- 
ing, but on a matter which was undoubtedly of great 
interest. 

His paper was a criticism of the so-called “LaFollette 
Seamen’s Bill” which is now before Congress, having 
been passed by the Senate in October last. The speaker 
contended that this bill was designed to benefit the 
Seamen’s Union, and to necessitate a very much larger 
supply of sailors to man vessels. He insisted also that 
the requirements would make it impossible for many 
young men brought up on bays and rivers to qualify as 
able seaman, until they had first undergone the drudgery 
of three years’ service on deck. He considered the most 
objectionable stipulation, however, that only able sea- 
men should be allowed to handle lifeboats. Another 
point was the provision of lifeboats for all passengers 
and the requirement that every passenger on a vessel 
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should be assigned his position in the lifeboat at the 
time of engaging his accommodations. 

Nat. Duke, assistant freight traffic manager, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, spoke on the 
function of the railroad solicitor as a molder of public 
sentiment, in part as follows: 

The up-to-date freight and passenger solicitor pos- 
sessed of industry, initiative, the power of truth and of 
being unafraid, is in high standing with his employer. 

Armed with the power of truth and industry in ab- 
sorbing knowledge of the practical working arrangements 
pertaining to the welfare and physical capacity of the 
carriers as a whole and the company he represents in 
particular, initiative in creating the opportunity of fear- 
lessly and intelligently imparting it to the shipper and 
traveler, he is a very important factor in influencing the 
changing and more thoughtful attitude of the public 
toward the carrier. 

The freight and passenger solicitors working on these 

lines are, day by day, more nearly measuring up to the 
higher standard and are earning the opportunity of being 
justly classed among the select men of the transportation 
service. 
; J. S. Marvin, general traffic manager, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, New York, spoke on the 
matter of interchange of cars. A brief abstract of his 
address follows: 

There has been a growing feeling among shipping 
interests of late that carriers could well make a change 
in the rules governing the interchange of cars; that com- 
mon box cars in particular should be treated as a unit 
and the most convenient car used regardless of owner- 
ship or the direction of the shipment. Every movement 
of cars means some expense and delay. A factory could 
unload a string of cars containing incoming freight and, 
although having an equal amount of outgoing freight, the 
same cars could not be utilized, because the initial carrier 
would not permit them to travel to the destinations neces- 
sary. A western line car could not be used for an east- 
bound shipment, and an eastern car perhaps could not 
be used for a southern shipment, etc. The string of 
empties would have to be pulled out and other cars placed 
for loading. -On the other hand, while these rules might 
be enforced at one point and by one road, another rail- 
road, through its absolute helplessness, in so far as own- 
ership of equipment is concerned, would be forced to 
permit the shippers on its rails to load cars almost en- 
tirely without reference to car service rules. These 
conditions have existed to a greater or less extent, ac- 
cording to the general car supply at various times. 

The principal address of the evening was by J. C. 
Lincoln, manager, Traffic Bureau, Merchants’ Association 
of New York, who spoke on the question, “What Are the 
Current Transrortation Problems?’ This address appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


United Fruit Co. has issued a folder in detail cover- 
ing the sailings of what is known as the “Great White 
Fleet” between New York, Boston, New Orleans and 
other cities and Jamaica, Panama, Havana, Columbia, 
Costa Rica and other Central and South American points. 
The folder in question gives the sailing list and full 
details, description of accommodations, of all vessels of 
the fleet from January to June. In addition to the regu- 
lar sailings of the vessels, the company furnishes infor- 
mation in regard to numerous tropical tours, ranging from 
15 days to various longer periods, 
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Trattic Features of the 1913 Railway Reports 


Earnings of Leading Carriers During Year Ending June 30, 1913, and Their Disposition 
of the Funds; also Capital Improvements; Taken from the Reports to Stockholders 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. earned for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, from the operation of an aver- 
age 7,974.24 miles, total operating revenues $83,035,921.08. 
With an operating ratio of 70.15, its expenses were $58,- 
252,780.22. After deducting fixed charges, including $8,- 
529,266.49 interest on funded debt, $1,791,600, 8 per cent 
on preferred stock and $9,108,015, 7 per cent on common 
stock, the balance income for the year was $3,775,407.72. 

The amount paid to labor included in operating ex- 
penses increased over the previous year $2,561,303.22, of 
which $495,896.16 was account higher rates of compensa- 
tion, the rest account more time worked. The traffic 
statistics show an increase of 5.13 per cent in average 
passenger train revenue per train mile; 5.12 per cent in 
passenger revenue, Freight revenue increased 17.07 per 
cent, something over 3 per cent less than the increase 
in tons carried, which was 20.32 per cent, the increase in 
tons being from 37,265,642 in -.1912, to 44,839,071 in 1913. 
There was a still greater increase in tons of freight car- 
ried one mile, namely, 22.08 per cent to a total of 6,282,- 
916,222. The average revenue received per ton dropped 
from $1.25 to $1.22, 2.40 per cent decrease, and average 
revenue received per ton per mile dropped from .91 of 
a cent to .87 of a cent, 4.40 per cent decrease. Other 
freight traffic statistics follow: 

Average distance each ton was hauled, 140.12 miles, 
1.46 per cent increase. 

Average number of tons of revenue freight carried 
per loaded car mile, 18.38, 8.95 per cent increase. 

Average freight revenue per train mile, $3.03, 11.81 
per cent increase. 

Heavy expenditures were made for replacing rails 
with a heavier type and placing nearly 3,000,000 new ties, 
as well as bridges, trestles and culverts and other items 
chargeable to maintenance of way and structures Ex- 
penditure on docks and wharfs was $214,950.50, an in- 
crease of $84,452.79 over the previous year. Reserve for 
accrued depreciation on equipment was increased by some- 
thing over $1,000,000, after charging off against this re- 
serve original cost of equipment items aggregating $2,268,- 


957.56. 
New Equipment and Facilities. 


Among the more important property additions and bet- 
terments and new equipment are 76 locomotives, 5,161 
freight cars, 54 miles of yard tracks, sidings and indus- 
trial spurs, 60 acres of land adjoining its right of-way 
north of and near Waukegan, and 186 acres of land ad- 
joining ‘right-of-way near Kenosha, Wis. At Milwaukee, 
Wis., a two-story brick freight house 50 feet by 360 feet 
has’ been constructed on land recently acquired on the 
east side of Van Buren street. At Clinton, Ia., a 425- 
foot extension to the icehouse has been constructed, the 
icing platform has been changed from single to double 
deck and equipped with conveyers. Electric power for 
the operation of machinery has been installed. At Council 
Bluffs, Ia., a brick freight house 258 feet by 40 feet, brick 
office building 33 feet by 35 feet, boiler house, machinery 
and transfer platforms and necessary track changes have 


been completed. At Ashland, Wis., ore dock No. 1 has 
been partially rebuilt and its total capacity materially 
increased. 
Items charged against freight train cars, existing 
equipment, in operating expenses are: 
Increase. 
$3,965,474.07 $961,523.28 
222,297.14 91,658.67 
198,301.72 





Freight cars, repairs 
Freight cars, renewals 
Freight cars, depreciation . : 837,350.79 





Freight loss and damage increased $161,563.24 to 
$1,091,126.53. 


TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS & WESTERN. 


This road, operating from Toledo to St. Louis and 
Alton, 450.58 miles of line, earned gross operating revenue 
for year ending June 30, 1913, $4,335,166.66, an increase 
of $469,937.21, or 12.16 per cent. 
penses for the year were $2,900,257.14, an increase of 
$234,398.96, or 8.79 per cent. 


Total operating ex- 


The improvements to the transportation machinery 
composing this property, under the management of Presi- 
dent W. L. Ross, and Traffic Vice-President B. C. Steven- 
son, are indicated by the expenditures of $542,643.85 for 
maintenance of way and structures, an increase of $118,- 
742.22, or 28.01 per cent, of which increase approximately 
$25,000 is attributable to flood conditions in Ohio and 
Indiana in March-and April, 1913. 

There was, however, a decrease in expenditures for 
maintenance of equipment of $54,759.18, the actual ex- 
penditure being $565,563.06. 

Revenue from freight traffic for the year was $3,715. 
575,57, an increase of $507,752.15, or 15.83 per cent. 

The number of tons of revenue freight carried was 
3,502,205 tons, an increase of 315,253, or 9.89 per cent. 

The number of tons of revenue freight carried one 
mile was 712,650,963, an increase of 118,358,054, or 19.92 
per cent. 

The average miles each ton of freight hauled was 
203.49 miles, an increase of 17.02 miles, or 9.13 per cent. 

The revenue per ton per mile was .00521c, as com- 
pared with .00540c last year, or a decrease of 3.52 per cent. 

Very satisfactory results have been accomplished in 
an industrial way, a number of new industries having 
been located on the line of road. 

A comparative statement of commodities handled for 
a period of twelve years will be found in Table 14. 

For details of traffic, train and car statistics, see 
Tables 12 and 13. 

The revenue from passenger traffic for the year was 
$358,932.17, a decrease of $49,527.10, or 12.12 per cent. 

Passenger train mileage shows a decrease of 89,488 
miles, or 11.14 per cent, which is in keeping with the 
decrease in passenger traffic revenue. 


Transportation Expenses. 


The expenses for conducting transportation were 
$1,521,208.40, an increase of $99,500.42, or 7 per cent. 

Of the total increased cost of conducting transporta- 
tion, $11,630 is due to increase in wages of employes. - 


Compared with the year preceding, loaded car mile- 


ere 


age increased $4,357,705, or 13.08 per cent, and empty car 
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mileage increased 40,739 miles, or .32 per cent. In addi- 
tion to this, the increased disparity between eastbound 
and westbound tonnage added materially to freight train 
costs; thus, possibly, the greatest factor of increased 
transportation cost was commercial conditions which added 
largely to the cost of train service, due to the greater 
proportion of eastbound fast freight tonnage and the 
consequent lower average car loading and train loading 
and the increased movement of empty equipment in the 
opposite direction. A substantial portion of the increase 
in expenses is also chargeable to the congestion of traffic 
following the flood conditions in March and April. 

The following table reflects the relative increase of 
loss and damage freight expense for a period of years 
as compared with freight earnings and loss and damage 
expenses for the year 1904: 


5 . E t 88 

~ = 3 —_ Sox 

= wry oo ee co & 

3 o . ion oy bh OR 

Tear ~ @ = #O eV E 
Year = a & om Ee Loe 
wf 55 af $8 7 ot 
7) °°9o m bp Sod »f 

Os ke a .& 9 Ong 

ie 9 oe a 2 eure 

my Quy pa Ay ~] 
1904 . $2,568,592.57 , $17;196.12 7 
1905. . 2,907,468.32 13 23,685.36 38 § 
1906 3,468,592.95 35 31,983.18 86 ) 
1907 3,445,401.50 34 37,786.13 120 1.1 
1908 3,072,674.20 20 52,021.35 202 1.7 
1909 2,734,152.01 6 41,751.93 143 1.5 
1910 3.090,772.54 20 25,613.30 49 s 
1911 3,084,521.12 20 47,903.53 178 1,6 
1912 3,207,823.42 25 45,249.78 163 1,4 
1913 3,715,575.57 15 68,008.46 295 1.8 


Among the improvements made during the year is 
a new outbound freight house at Toledo. 

Under “General Remarks” the report says: 

“The operations for the year continue to reflect the 
effect of increased rates of pay and improved working 
conditions granted to meet the demands of organized 
labor as well as the increasing requirements of federal 
and state laws and municipal boards, and the necessity 
for proportionate advances in the rates of transportation 
to compensate these increased costs is now being vig- 
orously advocated by your management. 

“It is noted that the gross operating revenue has in- 
creased 12.16 per cent, whereas the operating expenses 
have increased 8.79 per cent. 

“The average rate per passenger per mile in 1912 was 
1.83 cent; in the year 1913, 1.70 cent. 

“The average rate per ton per mile in 1912 was $.00540; 
in 1913, $.00521. 

“On June 19, 1913, the inbound and outbound freight 
houses at East St. Louis, Ill., were entirely destroyed by 
fire, together with about twenty cars then in the pos- 
session of your company. The loss on buildings and 
contents was entirely covered by insurance. Temporary 
arrangements for handling the business at this point were 
consummated in such a manner as to eliminate the neces- 
sity of using other company’s facilities, pending the re- 
construction of the buildings.” 

The traffic statistics relating to commodities carried 
show: Agricultural products, 610,262 tons, 17.42 per cent 
of total: animal products, 180,484 toms, 5.15 per cent of 
products, 1,057,346 tons, 30.19 per cent of 
total; forest products, 381,663 tons, 10.90 per cent of 
total: manufactures, 509,714 tons, 14.55 per cent of total; 
merchandise, 172,111 tons, 4.92 per cent of total; miscel- 
laneous, 590,625 tons, 16.87 per cent of total. 


total; mine 


Capacity of freight cars, average in tons, June 30, 
1913, was, box, 32; coal, 34.6; flat, 26.2; average total, 32.4. 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS @& TEXAS. 


This line showed largest gross and net earnings in 
the company’s history, and a larger surplus than any 
previous year except 1907. 

The ratio of expenses to earnings was 70.51 per cent, 
as compared with 75.23 per cent in the previous year. 
While operating revenue increased $4,159,539.28, or 15 
per cent, transportation expenses increased only $608,- 
22.51, or 5 per cent. 

The results of operation of this system of 3,816.77 
miles was as follows: 

Per cent 


increase. 


QOTGLIO TOVOIUGE. oni occas cicncccyes $32,346, 258.39 ake s 


rete Ore ee ee ee 22,808,412.39 3 
Net operating revenue ................. 9,537,846.00 37 
EE Do eee2 sv etun seca na eee bea 1,287,903.29 21 

After all deductions from income, including 4 per 
cent on preferred stock, there remained $1,795,933.47, 


equivalent to 2.84 per cent on the common, which was 
devoted to improvement of physical and other assets. 


During the year the company acquired the Beaumont 
& Great Northern and one-half the capital stock of the 
Houston & Brazos Valley, giving the system access to 
Freeport, on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
Brazos River. General improvements to property have 
been carried out along the line of renewing rails with 
heavier steel, having put in 155 miles new 85-pound rails 
during the year, renewed 450 wooden trestles and culverts 
in concrete, putting in concrete abutment for steel bridges, 
new steel bridges capable of sustaining heavier traffic 
safely, strengthening existing bridges, new ballasting, etc. 


Fifty-one miles of yards and industrial tracks were 
constructed. 

New division terminals at Waco have been completed 
and put in operation. 


A reduction of grade from one per cent to five-tenths 
of one per cent was made near West and Hillsboro, Tex., 
which permits an increase in the maximum tonnage han- 
dled by large engines southbound from 2,500 to 3,500 tons. 

The double-track work between Waco and Hewitt, 
Tex., 7.6 miles, which will facilitate train movement, has 
been completed since the close of the year. 

Extensive changes are being made in the freight sta- 
tion at St. Louis, which should result in a considerable 
saving in the cost of handling freight at that terminal. 

Additions to permanent property during the year are 
credited at a cost of $2,454,801.74. New equipment in- 
cluded: 


Sy PS Ca os. ig 6 ava scare wae ¢ de nme cat . $1,029,184.28 
1 freight locomotive rebuilt (part co8t) ............ 1,039.08 
ee I MOU sacral 4.0 5.0 Cetdla'ns p'waus oAS KPa holk es x vas 720,179.39 


Aan MUNN a aia ois rs, ate ce oc ue 902.82 
SPR ON 2a.5-2 54's acw-00 95 alate Nala scteeiete me daw oe a Pasco 356.50 


Equipment retired included 637 freight cars charged 
off at the figure $345,937.89. 

Freight loss and damage expense was $598,634.40, an 
increase over 1912 of $53,794.70. Among the traffic statis- 
tics are the following: 


Increase, 


Freight. 1913, per cent. 
Average miles operated ................. 3,677.47 8.2 
VOGEL CHOI FOVEMIUS «osc cc csdccccnccccs $20,912,978.29 15.5 
Freight train revenue pef mile of road.. $5,686.78 6.8 
Freight train revenue per train mile.... 2.78 6.9 
Freight train revenue per revenue car 

NTS | cc: aiaeraiats Se ouy dakeimiinhtl a aie acgue tt .1075 7.0 
Freight train revenue per ton............ 2.36 13.5 
Freight train revenue per ton per mile 

TR oth on thd do We OATES Ke ome DoS 1.14 5.6 
Tons carried, revenue freight............ 8,874,462 1.7 
Tons carried one mile, revenue freight. .1,830,519,759 9.2 
Tons carried one mile per mile of road, 

SUG FG ok vis bbe cudheess (8k5i 497,766 9 


=~ 


Tons per train, revenue freight.......... 242.97 1.9 
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Tons er train, including company 

freight ob acdbanvedns Pretnbew det Oe be 40 287.43 5.3 
Tons per loaded car, revenue freight.... 14.60 2.2¢ 
Tons per loaded car, including company 

BOERS. o ccccccnecvegece db ened te bed coco 17.28 2.1 
Tons per locomotive, revenue freight.... 228.92 1.3 
Tons per locomotive, including company 

SEGUE wk Thee idocccedvccosgeebeescessce 270.81 5.6 
Average miles each revenue ton carried 206.27 7.4 
Freight car mileage........---ceececeees 194,567,586 8.1 
TA GE TROIED s 6. c.0 ccc cccceccsosecese 125,343,497 11.7 
Empty car mileage........c..-eeeesesees 69,224,089 2.1. 
Percentage of empty car mileage........ 35.58 5.5 

*Decrease. 


The classification of tonnage shows that the line 
carried for the year the following tonnages: Products 
of agriculture, 2,121,519, 23.91 per cent; products of 
animals, 556,227, 6.26 per cent; products of mines, 3,- 
339,177, 37.63 per cent; products of forests, 779,642, 8.79 
per cent; manufactures, 1,373,348, 15.4 per cent; miscel- 
laneous, 165,901, 1.87 per cent; merchandise, 538,648, 6.07 
per cent. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 
Chesapeake & Ohio report shows a total mileage of 


2,337.7. 
Earnings and expenses for the year were as follows: 
Increase, 
per o-- 
Operating revenues ...---..-. cece eee eeees $35,085,278.32 33 
Goseation GEMOMGOS once ccs iccccevccecuce 24,451,560.31 to 
Net operating revenue .......--.0sseeeees 10,633,718.01 8.76 
SD ok Salen cides ioe sscedCbckpes se Caen 1,375,862.89 35.66 
Operating income, taxes deducted..... ee 9,257, 855.12 12.99 
Net income for year, equivalent to 5.25 H NS 
per cent on capital stock.........-. wee 3,298,503.38 22.83 
Dividends paid during year, four divi- 
dends of 1% per cent each............. 3,139,080.00 
CEE vc cnccu seb bdeercecersccvescece 159,423.38 
*Decrease. 


Consideration of increased expenses shows that wage 
increases made an additional cost of $825,000, tax in- 
creases imposed, particularly in Kentucky, $361,642.95, 
flood damages, $325,273.20. The operating ratio advanced 
from 66 per cent to 69.7 per cent. Other comparative 
features are as follows: 


Tons of revenue freight 


carried one mile........ 6,694,879,287 6,692,114,437 2,764,850 
renue tons per loaded 

ane - easeenid : phiblae ee hn th 29.8 30.30  s-eee : 

Revenue train load, tons.. 843 756 87 


Loss and damage for freight expenses were $303,- 
849.70; an increase of $66,222.50. 
Freight traffic and operating statistics show the fol- 


lowing, the comparison being with June 30, 1912: 
Increase or 


Year ended aoe 
Freight. June 30, 1913. per cent. 
Average mileage operated .........-+++5 2,319.0 2.5 
Freight revenue .........ccserecesceece $27,549,696.17 re, 
Per cent of gross revenue.......--.+++65 78.5 1.3 . 
Revenue coal and coke carried (tons).. 16,363,178 9.5 
Other revenue freight carried (tons)... 8,811,063 9.2. 
Number of revenue tons carried, total. 25,174,241 3.7 
Number of revenue tons carried 1 mile.6,694,879,287 Sie 
Average miles each revenue ton was a9 
EE ibn cike ode the cawe ag eb bas toesanee 266 -, 
Freight revenue per mile of road........ $11,879.99 : 
Average revenue per revenue ton....... $1.09.4 4.9 
Average revenue per ton of revenue coal * 
per mille (maille) ....cccccivcsscceweccces 3.15 6 
Average revenue per ton of revenue 
freight other than coal per mile (mills) 6.05 5.3° 
Average revenue per ton per mile from 
all revenue freight (mills).............. 4.12 1,2 
Average number of revenue tons per 
er ery ere ee 29.8 1,.7* 
Average revenue train load (tons)...... 843 11.5 
Nn. ca cccegevcvanecece 347,909,618 .5* 
Bees GE TORNORRED. 25 ccc ccc cc cic cctecses 224,876,129 2.0 
I ee ere 123,033,489 4.7* 
*Decrease, 
The revenue tonnage, classified, shows: 
Increase, 
Tons. per cent. 
Products of agriculture... ....ccceccccccccecs 1,563,277 6.21 
IE SU a os an dla odd ces tie 207,149 .84 
ES IE ee re ee 17,704,318 70.31 
SO no nee cna onsite dU btie ctl He 2,681.148 10.65 
EE. Ess econ dgbbteGWeeceracneennnass 1,934,216 7.68 
I 30% 6 dh. ca @ Sig bE CE Kets Shc 6 be wh 702,695 2.79 
En i. 63 60 cdqah os Phas cd paabaewh dks 381,438 1.52 
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COMMERCE COURT CASES 





The Commerce Court, in preparation for its death on 
December 31, and in obedience to the law of its dissolu- 
tion, assigned cases pending before it, and on appeal 
from it in the Supreme Court, to the various district 
courts of the United States as follows: 





No. Title. Where Sent. 
a Oe oe Oe ee ee Oe. 8 OC. ec edccns Nor. Dist, of Calif. 
2 &. @ ae Be OO We EL GC 6. co cecccss Sou, Dist. of Calif. 
ok. ee, Dp oe, Om OR. de GC Gi ciceue ictus im Eastn. Dist. of Pa. 
oe ae Oe ae ee ee Oe Oe WR, i, eo occ cee escan Sou. Dist. of N. Y. 
& A.D. Ge Fiat ab ves Gi Bocce csiccr ... District of Kansas. 
46 Nash, Grain Exchange et al. vs. U. S...Mid, Dist. of Tenn. 
47 L. & N. R. re a Oe Ee Dib checsebecevn - Mid. Dist. of Tenn. 
50 A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. U. S.... District of Kansas. 
51 Union Pac. R. R. Co. OC ah. WE. be Bees cue Dist, of Nebraska. 
52 D. & R. G. R. R. et al. vs. U. S.......... Dist. of Colorado. 
56 Kan, City Sou. Ry. Co. vs. U. S......... Dist. of Missouri. 
58 Fila. Hast Coast Ry. Co. vs. U. S. -- Sou. Dist. of Fla. 
59 Sou, Pac. Co. et al. ve. U. S......i..cs0e District of Oregon. 
Ce. ie ee Oe Be ee ee ls. Ge Fennec copes District of Kansas. 
67 Houston BE. & W. Tex. R. R. Co. et al. 

E.R eked oo tatneths cheeitoandan Sou. Dist. of Texas. 
68 The Texas & Pac. R. R. Co. vs. U. -Nor. Dist. of Texas. 
74 « L. & N. BR. R. Co, et al. va. U. 8......-. Westn. Dist. of Ky. 
75 Prairie Oil and Gas Co. vs. U. S.......... District of Kansas. 
7S Une Sams OF Ce. wa. WU. G..<.6ccccccces District of Kansas. 
77 Tide-Water Pipe Co., Ltd., et al. vs. U. S.Westn. Dist. of Pa. 
18: Ghie Ol Co, WU. .. cc ccsccccssiccscoce Sou. Dist. of Ohio. 
79 Standard Oil Co. vs. U. S..........cciees District of N. J. 
80 Standard Oil Co. of La. vs. U. S......... Eastn. Dist. of La. 
85 U. 8. Pipe Line Co. vs. U. S............-. Eastn. Dist. of Pa. 
Se oe Oh ee ee Oa SR UD, Bice cs ke cctlecks Westn. Dist. of Ky. 
Sa ee es Be WO, Ba idcccescntcednaat Nor. Dist. of Calif. 
89 Butler County R. R. Co. vs. U. S........ Eastn. Dist. of Mo 


90. Lou. & Pac. R. R. Co. et al. vs. U. S. et al.. Westn. Dist. of La. 
91 Woodworth & La. Central Ry. et al. vs 


Se Me Canes canbiecs 0 cad cab oweie Westn. Dist. of La. 

92 Mansfield Ry. and Trans. Co. et al. vs. 
nah bEbldis dhs dene eres 0060s su deal Westn. Dist. of La. 

93 Victoria, Fisher & W. R. R. Co. et al. vs. 
WU ahiewwaGechwsbe ie hbde<odkiecoaecuss Westn. Dist. of La. 


STATES IN ADVANCE RATE CASE 





In our reports of the hearings on the proposal of 
eastern roads to advance rates mention was omitted of 
the intervention of eight state commissions (the same 
that intervened in the matter of Western Classification 
No. 51) under the leadership of Clifford Thorne of Iowa. 
In entering appearance Mr. Thorne made the following 
explanation: 


I am authorized to enter my appearance in this pro- 
ceeding for the railroad and public service commissions 
of the following eight western states: Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri. The Honorable Henderson S, Martin, 
chairman of the Public Utilities Commission of Kansas, 
was selected to represent this group of western states 
and entered his appearance, together with Judge Hen- 
derson, at the last hearing, but his appointment as vice- 
governor-general of the Philippine Islands by President 
Wilson has caused his withdrawal and my selection. 


In selecting someone to present the side of the public 
in these states, these commissions have gone no farther 
than did the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
appointment of Mr. Brandeis. We do not confine our 
consideration to any particular commodities, but to the 
horizontal advance on all freight. These commissions 
have not prejudged the issues. I am simply here to 
help Mr. Brandeis and the others in trying to develop 
fairly and thoroughly the interests of the shippers and 
consumers of these western states. The laws, both fed- 
eral and state, place this duty upon these state com- 
missioners in all interstate matters affecting them. We 
are deeply concerned. Fully 90 per cent of the class 
traffic in my state will be directly affected by the ad- 
vances proposed in this case. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Some Transportation Problems 


A Consideration of Some of the Questions Current in the Minds of Shippers and Carriers 
By J. C. LINCOLN, Merchants’ Association of New York * 


Railway regulation! Why is it with us to stay, and 
why from time to time will it be made more complete 
as public policy demands? 

For the reason that the extension of our commerce 
among its citizens and with foreign countries is a gov 

mental function, the development of which has been 

to private capital to perform. While railroad cor 
rations are privately owned, they do not lose their 

racter as public instrumentalities created for the good 
f the public, and are to be dealt with accordingly. 


When Regulation Became an Issue. 
It was in the seventies that railway regulation really 


J. C. LINCOLN, 
Manager Traffic Bureau, Merchants’ Association of New York. 


became an issue through the medium of state regula- 
tions, known as the “Granger movement.” It was, how- 
ever, soon observed that in the absence of federal 
legislation but little real regulation had been accom- 
plished. 

Discontent on the part of the public of practices which 
Prevailed in “interstate commerce” compelled attention 
on the part of Congress looking to federal legislation, so 
in March, 1885, under the authority of the United States 
Senate, a select committee known as the Cullom Com- 
mittee was appointed “to investigate and report upon the 
Subject of the regulation of the transportation of freight 


— 


“Address before the Traffic Club of New York, December 
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and passengers between the several states by railroad 
and water routes.” 

It was found that the freedom of management could 
not safely be left with railroad corporations, and that 
federal statutes should be enacted in aid of the common 
law by means of which justice could be quickly reached 
and secured. As a result the passage, April, 1887, of the 
“Act to regulate commerce,” something of which you 
have all heard, but with the provisions of which I fear 
all are not familiar, and therefore do not fully under- 
stand the dire results which may follow from a failure 
to observe its mandates, which apply to both carrier and 
shipper. Ignorance of the law does not exempt one from 
its penalties. 

Since the passage of the original act there have been 
many important amendments and additions, which I shall 
briefly refer to by title: The Elkins Act, 1903; the Hep- 
burn Bill, 1906, and the Mann, Elkins Bill, 1910. All of 
these added great strength to the original act and gave 
to the Commission unusual powers in the regulation of 
common carriers. 

A review of the regulations enacted from time to 
time will indicate the temper of the public, and with 
each step their will has resulted in more complete gov- 
ernmental regulation, the conferring upon the Commis- 
sion of increased power protective of the shipping public. 

This fact leads me to moralize by appealing to our 
railroad friends to feel the public pulse, and by their own 
initiative correct practices of which the public has cause 
for complaint, proceed along conservative lines, and it 
will prevent the legislative pendulum from swinging too 
far. 

The Act to Regulate Commerce was enacted April 5, 
1887, nearly twenty-seven years ago; that it has been 
beneficial to the railroads and the public none can deny. 
I do not believe there is a railroad that would care to 
go back to the conditions existing prior to 1903. 


The Problems. 


With these remarks I am brought to the subject be- 
fore us this evening: What are the current transporta- 
tion problems? I consider the following as of present- 
day prime importance: 

1. Physical valuation of common carriers. 

2. Government supervision over issuance of railroad 
securities. 

3. Government supervision over operation of rail- 
roads. 

4. Control of competitive carriers. 

5. General advance in freight rates. 

Physical Valuation. 

As to physical valuation, Congress has already taken 
action, and the Commission is now engaged upon that 
work; it will probably take years to complete. What it 
may unfold and the results to flow therefrom no one at 
this time can foretell. Railroad rates have not been 
made with reference to capitalization or the value of 
the property; if they are to be so reconstructed, as I do 
not think they will, there will be an opportunity to cre- 
ate a complete revolution in rate-making ‘as it exists 
to-day. 
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Control of Competing Carriers. 


As to the control of competing carriers, that question 
is one largely for determination under the anti-trust law, 
and more recently as to water carriers is dealt with by 
a provision in the Panama bill, the enforcement of which 
is left to the Interstate Commerce Commission. With 
the approach of the date upon which this law becomes 
effective, and the investigations being made by the Com- 
mission, we may expect public announcement clearing 
up the situation as to the control of water carriers by 
competitive rail carriers. 


Generali Advance in Rates. 


As to the general advance in rates, I shall not 
undertake to discuss it. It is a highly technical subject, 
involving the needs of the carriers, and is also a matter 
of great public policy. It is now before the Commission 
in an investigation initiated upon its own motion. They 
will undoubtedly be able, with the aid of their council 
and shippers and communities that are opposing the ad- 
vance, to develop all of the facts, and can render an 
opinion based upon the thorough knowledge they will 
then have of the situation. There are some incidents in 
connection with the granting of the increased rates which 
may be well worth considering, and which, from the 
viewpoint of a large part of the public, particularly the 
shipper, and the consumer, who ultimately pays the 
freight, believe should be largely controlling, so I will 
pass to the next topic, and in following me you will 
notice its relations to rates. 


Railroad Securities. 


The supervision by the Commission over the issu- 
ance of railroad securities: Let us examine into that 
question and feel the pulse of the people, as expressed 
through Congress and in other ways at different times. 

Among the causes of complaints against the railroads 
brought forward at the time of the Senate investigation 
in 1885 were the following: 

“That the capitalization and bonded indebtedness of 
the railroads largely exceed the actual cost of their con- 
struction or their present value, and that unreasonable 
rates are charged in the effort to pay dividends on 
watered stock and interest on bonds improperly issued.” 

“That railroad corporations have improperly engagea 
in lines of business entirely distinct from that of trans- 
portation.” 

The Senate Committee said: ‘This pernicious prac- 
tice (fictitious capitalization popularly known as stock 
watering) has unquestionably done more to create and 
keep alive a popular feeling of hostility against the rail- 
roads ofthe United States than any other one cause. It 
has imposed a serious’ and continuous illegitimate burden 
upon commerce. Excessive capitalization operates as a 
mortgage upon the industry of the country.” 

At that time (1885) the Senate Committee did not 
suggest any method by which Congress should provide 
for the regulation of the financial operations of the rail- 
roads. As the railroads acquired their charter from the 
states, it was only deemed necessary to call. attention 
to the need of state legislation to check speculative trans- 
actions. 

In those days it was the tendency to permit the 
states to regulate matters, even though they were of 
national concern. As the principal railroads are operat- 
ing through many states, and fully 80 per cent of their 
traffic is interstate, we are rapidly adopting the more 
consistent theory of federal (or central) control, rather 
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than the diversified control of many states, differing in 
their treatment of our great common carriers. 


First Movement for Advance. 


It was in 1908 the first great movement for a gen. 
eral advance in rates was inaugurated by the carriers 
in Official Classification territory, and also by lines lead. 
ing westwardly from Chicago and St. Louis. Among the 
reasons then advanced was that additional revenue must 
be secured to provide necessary railroad facilities to meet 
the demands of the public, which could only be accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of freight rates. This 
movement culminated in the proposed advance in freight 
rates which were filed in 1910, but which, under the 
operation of the new law passed the same year, were, 
by the Commission, suspended pending an investigation 
to determine the reasonableness of the proposed advance, 
the burden of proof also falling upon the -carriers, as pro- 
vided by law. After a very exhaustive investigation, 
perhaps the most complete ever made by the Commis- 
sion, the Commission held: “That there was no evidence 
before the Commission which established the necessity 
for higher rates.” 

The resentment of the shippers who so strenuously 
opposed the advance in rates may be thus tersely ex 
pressed: “The struggle is not to make fair dividends 
upon honest capital, but to force the commerce of the 
country to pay earnings upon capital grossly watered.” 

All through the proceedings there was the feeling 
that the situation in which the railroads found themselves 
was due to inefficiency in operation and to past sins, in 
the matter of high financing, some of which were of 
recent transaction, for which the general public should 
not be made to suffer by increased transportation charges 


The Commission’s Viewpoint. 


A review of the opinions rendered in those famous 
cases will indicate what was in the mind of the Com- 
mission, which may be thus epitomized: The trouble 
with American railway securities has been in the past, 
and may be to-day, not too much government regulation, 
but rather the want of it. Practices like those which 
have taken place would be impossible under proper gov 
ernment supervision. When the investor understands 
that no dollar of stock or bonds can be issued without 
the sanction of the government, and every dollar of the 
proceeds from the sale of stocks and bonds must be in- 
vested in the property against which the security stands, 
his confidence will be increased rather than decreased. 

When railroad securities are put upon an investment 
rather than a speculative basis, then the financial and 
friendly interest of the™public in the railroads will be 
greatly~ enhanced. 

About this same time Congress was engaged in 
enaeting further railroad fégislation, which culminated in 
the Mann-Elkins bill, effective June 18, 1910. There was 
a great debate in both branches of Congress with refer- 
ence to the regulation of securities. The bills as passed 
by each house carried a provision providing for such 
regulation, which were, however, in conference stricken 
out, owing to a failure on the part of the Conference 
Committee to reach an agreement upon the provisions 
which should be adopted. In lieu thereof a provision was 
adopted that the President appoint a commission “to in- 
vestigate questions pertaining to the issuance of stocks 
and bonds by railroad corporations, subject to the pro 
visions of the Act to Regulate Commerce, and the power 
of Congress to regulate or affect the same,” and to report 
thereon. 
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Stocks and Bonds. 


Chis commission, known as the “Railroad Securities 
Commission,” among other things said, in its report 
rendered in November, 1911: “There is a widespread 
belief that the rates charged on this business (interstate 
commerce) are affected by the amount of stock and 
bonds outstanding; that much stock has been issued 
without being fully paid, and that the dividends on this 
stock represent an unnecessary tax on interstate com- 
merce. The railroad men as a rule deny that the amount 
of capital of the roads, either nominal or actual, is seri- 
ously considered by their agents in making rates. But 
it is frequently treated by council, commissions and courts 
as a thing of importance in determining whether rates 
are reasonable. If capitalization has an actual affect on 
interstate rates, the federal government is interested in 
its control.” 

The commission also said: “Upon .the whole, your 
commission believes that accurate knowledge of the facts 
concerning the issue of securities and the expenditure of 
their proceeds is the matter of most importance. It is 
the one thing one which the federal government can effect- 
ively insist to-day; it is the fundamental thing that must 
serve as a basis for whatever additional regulation may 
be desirable in the future.” 

Nearly all the states have enacted laws with rela- 
tion to fhe issue of railroad securities; the conflict in 
the state laws would seem to make it imperative that 
the federal government should now assume jurisdiction 
and should enact the necessary legislation requiring any 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce when it pro- 
poses to issue its stocks or bonds to make a full show- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
details as to the proposed issue, the purposes for which 
the proceeds shall be used, and, if approved, the amount 
of the proceeds, followed by a due accounting. 

When adequate supervision has been placed over 
the issuance of railroad securities there will then be 
restored public confidence; when railroads are honest, 
or made to be honest by basing their earnings upon 
honest’ capital, the prejudice against railroads will dis- 
appear. 

If the returns are not then adequate, the public 
confidence having been secured, the shippers will cease 
opposing rate advances, and will accept the increased tax 
without complaint if properly distributed. 


Physical Valuation. 

never have been, and never can be, 
made arbitrarily, based upon capitalization or physica) 
valuation of property. Rates are the outgrowth of com- 
petition between carriers serving the same or different 
communities, competition of commodities and “what the 
traffic will bear.’”’ The right to exact reasonable rates 
does not necessarily imply that carriers shall derive a 
profit on each separate transaction. 

It is, however, an accepted principle, in dealing with 
total results, that the carrier is entitled to a fair return 
upon the value of the property devoted to public use; 
there is, nevertheless, the restriction that no more than 
a reasonable rate shall be charged, as the public has a 
right to rates not higher than the worth of the service. 

Holding as I do, that rates cannot be made based 
upon physical valuation or capitalization, then I take the 
other horn of the dilemma by suggesting a complete regu- 
lation over the future issuance of railway securities as 
the means toward bringing about economical and proper 
Methods in the management of our railroad properties. 


Railroad rates 
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The history of the carriers has shown conclusively 
that water has been injected into many of our corporate 
bodies. If, however, we regulate the future issue of 
stocks, bonds and notes, in time the water will evapo- 
rate from outstanding capitalization and the innocent 
purchaser will benefit. 


Aid of the Public. 


Our great railroad enterprises cannot successfully 
develop without the financial aid of the general public 
looking to safe investments. The public is entitled to 
protection when they go into the market to purchase the 
securities of our great transportation companies. If the 
Commission were clothed with necessary authority, sub- 
ject to wise laws or regulations, to guard every issue 
submitted to them, the purchase of our railroad stocks 
and bonds in the markets of the world would be less 
hazardous. There would be official sanction as to the 
proper use of the funds derived therefrom. 

I believe the granting of this supervision would not 
only mean confidence on the part of the public in the 
legality and soundness of these issues as safe for invest- 
ment purposes, but would be of material advantage to 
the carriers themselves in the placing thereof upon the 
market, and with the general public as the owner of 
railroad securities, backed by efficient management, popu- 
jar clamor against the railroads would cease. 


Control Over Capitalization. 


The Commission in its last annual report to Con- 
gress recommends the desirability of legislation on this 
subject of control over capitalization. We understand 
the chairman of the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce will urge legislation at this session, so the 
question may well be considered a present-day transpor- 
tation problem. 

Mr. Commissioner Prouty in a recent address but 
expressed a popular view when he said: “The govern- 
ment cannot rightfully grant an increase in railroad rates 
until it knows that the money so raised shall be pru- 
dently and properly expended. That will be when rail- 
roads cannot spend money except for railroad purposes; 
when they cannot buy the securities of other. railroads; 
when they cannot issue securities of their own without 
the consent of the federal government, and when they 
cannot pjit the securities to any use except to those 
specified.” 

Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, a leader among leaders in railroad man- 
agement, a man of constructive policy, who is doing sv 
much to win favor for the railroads, a sentiment which 
did not prevail a short time ago, according to a press 
despatch, said: 

“T see nothing discouraging, from the railroad point 
of view, in Commissioner Prouty’s position. It seems to 
me that the logical course for the railroads with refer- 
ence to this matter is to assist in procuring as soon as 
possible the passage of such a law as will give the 
Commission the authority suggested by Judge Prouty. 


“The passage of such a law would at least relieve 
one obstacle now confronting the railroads in their case 
before the Commission, and I believe that, with a law 
conferring this additional power upon the Commission, 
the people would favor a more liberal policy concerning 
the carriers than they would be willing to approve under 
existing conditions.” 

The-pendulum is swinging. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EASTERN CARRIERS 


The Commission, late Saturday afternoon, sent out a 
list of 78 questions to be answered by the carriers who 
have asked permission to make a 5 per cent increase in 
their rates. They are based particularly on the Com- 
mission’s own proceeding in inquiry No. 5860, although 
the I. and S. case No. 333 is bracketed with the formal 
complaint docket number. But for delays in the govern- 
ment printing office the questions would have been issued 
earlier. 

“Do the present rates of transportation yield ade- 
quate revenues to common carriers by railroad operating 
in Official Classification territory? If not, what general 
course may carriers pursue to meet the situation?” are the 
questions the Commission submitted to itself in institut- 
ing No. 5860. It is for the purpose of answering them 
that the Commission is seeking the information called 
for in the 78 questions sent out on Saturday. 

Answers are required to be filed on January 31. Car- 
riers are expected to forward such answers as can readily 
be made without waiting for the completion of all their 
answers. A hearing will be given on January 7 to all 
those who wish more light on the subjects embraced in 
the queries. 

A reading of the questions, taken with reports as to 
what Louis D. Brandeis, attorney for the Commission in 
the advanced rate matter, has been doing, leads to the 
belief that Mr. Brandeis had a good deal to do with the 
formulation of the questions, especially those relating 
to “economy,” in which he specialized in the preceding 
advanced rate hearing. The questions are divided into 
seven groups, the first being merely a call for informa- 
tion as to the name of the corporation, its organization 
and such general information as could be obtained from 
the records of the Commission itself. As to what the 
other groups call for, here is what the Commission said: 


Group B—Revenues and the Conservation Thereof.—Ques- 
tions intended to develop information regarding revenues of re- 
spondent from the transportation of different commodities and 
its practices in granting to shippers special service or allowances 
in connection with transportation service. (Questions 6 to 9 
inclusive.) 

Group C—Economy.—Questions intended to develop informa- 
tion regarding the respondent’s purchases of equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies, the use thereof, and practices in connection 
with its various transportation operations. (Questions 10 to 50 
inclusive.) 

Group D—Financial.—Questions intended to develop informa- 
tion regarding the financial history and transactions of the re- 
spondent. (Questions 51 to 62 inclusive.) 

Group E—Conflicting Interests.—Question intended to de- 
velop information regarding the financial interests of directors, 
officers or employes of the respondent in the business of parties 
to transactions in which the respondent is also party. (Ques- 
tion No. 63.) 

Group F—Sleeping-Car Operations.—Questions intended to 
develop information regarding contracts for sleeping-car and 
parlor-car service and the results of operation under such con- 
tracts. (Questions 64 to 67 inclusive. 

Group G—General.—Questions of a general character in- 
tended to develop information not properly classified under any 
of the preceding groups. (Questions 68 to 78 inclusive.) 


Questions in Group B—“Revenues and the conserva- 
tion thereof’—are designed to secure data concerning the 
possibility of increasing revenues otherwise than through 
a general increase of freight rates. The questions relate 
in part to the terminal allowances made by railroads, 
particularly to the larger industries, and to the free serv- 
ice, the legality or propriety of which has been from 
time to time questioned. These services and allowances 
include: 

Allowances to terminal railroads owned by industries; 
free switching; lighterage; loading and unloading freight; 
free warehousing; reconsignment; especially favorable 





rates and special train service; milling in transit privi- 
leges. . 

Questions relating to free passes and free hauling of 
private cars are inquired about under Group G. 

Group C—“Economy”—is designed to secure data con- 
cerning the possibility of increasing the net revenues 
through economies in operation. This includes, among 
other things, possible savings in the purchase of mate- 
rials and supplies through standardization and -otherwisce: 
also possible savings in the use of materials and supplies 
and particularly in the consumption of coal. There are 
also questions designed to secure further information as 
to the causes of increased operating costs and means 
of avoiding them. Certain of the questions are designed 
to secure data with a view to determining to what extent 
and under what circumstances the increase in the size 
and weight of equipment results in economy and greater 
net operating ineome. 

Group D—“Financial’’—is designed principally to se- 
cure data concerning the character of the capital ex- 
penditures made by railroad corporations. The companies 
are requested to show to what extent stock and bond 
issues have been applied to purposes other than the 
development of the railroad properties. In other words, 
it is desired to determine what part of the capitalization 
of the railroads represents the purchase of bonds and 
stocks in industrial or mining corporations or in other 
railroad companies, and to what extent the railroads might 
secure new capital for improvement and development by 
disposing of the bonds and stocks of other corporations 
so held. 

Group E—‘“Conflicting Interests”—is designed to se 
cure data to determine the extent to which the directors 
and officials of railroads have other financial interests 
in the transactions of the carriers. Among other things 
it is desired to determine to what extent conflicting and 
intertwining interests, commonly described as interlock. 
ing directorates, prevail and what influence, if any, this 
practice has had in increasing railroad costs. 

Group F—‘Sleeping-Car Operations.” This group of 
questions is designed to determine to what extent, if 
any, the net revenues of the railroads may be increased 
through more favorable contracts with the Pullman Co. 
or through arrangements by which the railroads might 
themselves undertake to furnish such equipment. 

Group G—“General”—includes, among other things, an 
inquiry to what extent, if any, diminishing net revenues 
of railroads may be attributable to inadequate passenger 
rates in view of large expenditures relating specifically 
to passenger service. 

With a view to expediting the hearings and avoiding 
unnecessary delay in the final determination of the case 
carriers are directed to transmit to the Commission from 
time to time as soon as completed answer to each ques- 
tion without regard to the completion of the answers io 
other questions in the circular or in the same group. 
Answers to all questions must be filed before Jan. 31, 1914. 


DID NOT PLEAD GUILTY. 

Referring to an item in Tue TrRAFFic Wortp of De- 
cember 27, page 1205, entitled “Pleads Guilty as to Con- 
cessions,” information has since come from the Grand 
Trunk Western that it did not plead guilty to, any coun', 
but that it did plead nolo contendere as to five counts 
and the government nolle prossed the other counts of the 
indictment, 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


December 18, in I, & S. Docket No. 307, the Commis- 
sion further suspended from January 5 until July 5 
schedules contained in Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1007. 

It was proposed in the schedules to increase class 
and commodity rates on traffic moving between New 
Orleans and Brownsville, Tex., and their operation had 
been previously suspended from September 7 until Jan- 
uary 5. 


December 19, in I. & S. Docket No. 359, the Commis 
sion suspended from January 1 to May 1 schedules con- 
tained in the following tariffs: 

F. A. Leland, agent: Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. 
No. 985, supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. No. 985, supplement 
No. 18 to I. C. C. No. 985, supplement No. 19 to I. C. C. 
No. 985. 

The schedules contain provisions which increase rates 
on malt, carloads, from interstate points to Fort Worth 
and other points in Texas. 

The present rate from Chicago to Fort Worth is 
34.5 cents, and the proposed rate is 38.5 cents per 100 
pounds. The present rate from Milwaukee is 35.5 cents 
and the proposed rate is 39.5 cents per 100 pounds. The 
present rate from Minneapolis is 38 cents and the pro- 
posed rate is 42 cents per 100 pounds, an increase in 
each instance of 4 cents. Rates from other points are 
affected in a like manner. 

As a result of the Commission’s decision in No. 
4335, the Commercial City Club of Duluth vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al., Opinion 2390, decided June 9, rail and 
lake rates from New York to Duluth were reduced, 
effective December 1, as follows: 


Rates in Cents Per 100 Pounds. 


Class. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Effective prior to Dec. 1.68 59 45 33 28 24 
Effective Dec. 1........ 62 54 41 30 25 21 


The present rail-and-lake rates through Duluth to the 
twin cities are the following differentials higher than 
rates to Duluth, viz.: 

Class. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
DiTORGEINNE 8 S55 Soko crane 21 18 13 8 7 5 

By the following tariffs, effective as indicated, car- 
riers propose to increase class rates from New York to 
twin cities, viz.: 


Class. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
PROM sii i Shin PRGKs FU 83 72 54 38 32 26 
Prom ois sdb ata 90 78 59 43 34 28 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.—Supplement No. 
24 to B. & O. R. R. I. C. C. No. 10847, effective Jan. 19, 
1914; Supplement No. 12 to I. C. C. No. 11373, effective 
Jan. 10, 1914; Supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 11378, 
effective Jan. 10, 1914. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co.—Supplement No. 
14 to I. C. C. No. 283, effective Jan. 19, 1914. 

Boston & Albany Railroad—Supplement No. 8 to I. 
C. C. No. 5617. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co.—Supple- 
ment No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 4247. 

The Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey—Supplement 
No. 18 to I..C. C. No. S 4948. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Co.—Stpplement No. 17 to I. C. C. No. 6054, effective 
Jan, 19, 1914. 

The Delaware & Hudson Co.—Supplement No. 11 to 


; I. C. C. No. 11291. 
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The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co.— 
Supplement No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 9240. 

The Erie & Western Transportation Co.—Supplement 
No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 296. 

Erie Railroad Co.—Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. 
No. 10326. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Co—Supplement No. 11 to 
I. C. C. No. B-8650; Supplement No. 16 to I. C. C. No. 
B-9106. 

Mutual Transit Co.—Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. 
No. 115. 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co.— 
Supplement No. 25 to I. C. C. No. B-16426; Supplement 
No. 7 to N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. I. C. C. No. B-18754. 

West Shore Railroad—Supplement No. 7 to West 
Shore R. R. L C. C. No. B-7505; Supplemer No. 23 to 
I. C. C. No. B-6774. 

Pennsylvania Co.—Supplement No. 4 to Penna. Co. 
I. C. C, F-468, effective Jan. 19, 1914. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—Supplement No. 4 to J. J. 
I. C. C. No. 399, effective Jan. 19, 1914; Supplement No. 
20 to G. O. I. C. C. No. 3870. 

Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co.—Supplement No. 
14 to P. & R. Order J. I. C. C. No. 3810. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co.—Supple- 
ment No. 31 to I. C. C. No. 1357, effective Jan. 19, 1914. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
Co.—Supplement No. 5 to P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. I. C. C. 
P-466, effective Jan. 19, 1914. 

Rutland Railroad Co.—Supplement No. 20 to I. C. C. 
No. 2444; Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 3100. 

The Western Transit Co.—Supplement No. 6 to I. C. 
C. No. 283. 

F. S. Davis, Agent—Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. 
No. 8; Supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 10. 

Eugene Morris, Agent—Supplement No. 7 to I. C. C. 
No. 401, effective Jan. 19, 1914. 

W. H. Hosmer, Agent—Supplement No. 7 to I. C. C. 
No. A-409, effective Jan. 19, 1914. 

C. J. Pierce, Agent—Supplement No. 
Pierce, Agent’s, I. C. C. No. 22. 

By these tariffs differentials to the twin cities over 
Duluth rates are increased as follows: 

Class. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Proposed differentials... ...28 24 18 13 9 7 

Rates from all points of origin east of the Illinois- 
Indiana state line are also affected. 

December 20, in I. & S. No. 361, the Commission sus- 
pended until May 1 certain schedules contained in the 
tariffs above named. 


12 to C. J. 


December 18, in I. & S. Docket No. 304, the Commis- 
sion further suspended from January 3 until July 3 the 
following tariffs: 

Erie Railroad Co.: Supplement No. 14 to E. R. R. 
I. C. C. No. 9113, supplement No. 15 to E. R. R. I. C. C. 
No. 9113, supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 9122, supple- 
ment No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 9342, I. C. C. No. 10491. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R.: 
ment No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 1620. 

It was proposed to cancel rates on onions, C. L, and 
L. C. L., from interstate points to the local delivery sta- 
tions of the Erie in New York City, viz., Duane street, 
West Houston street, North River and Pier No. 7, East 
River, and to prohibit handling of inbound shipments of 
onions at these points. 

These tariffs were previously suspended from Sep- 
tember 5 unti] January 3. 


Supple- 
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PERSONAL 


EDWARD M. HYZER. 

Edward M. Hyzer, general counsel of the C. & N. W. 
Ry. and C., St. P.. M. & O., has just been elected vice- 
president in addition to his previous duties. He was born 
Dec. 10, 1854, at Janesville, Wis. He received a public 
school education and later studied law under Judge John 
D. Cassody of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1879. He later became a member 
of the law firm of Cary, Upham & Black of Milwaukee. 
In 1899 he was appointed attorney for Wisconsin, for 
the C. & N. W. Ry., and four years ago he was appointed 
general counsel, with office at Chicago. The election of 








E. M. HYZER, 
Vice-President, Chicago & North Western. 


Mr. Hyzer as vice-president of the road seems to be a 
recognition of the important part that lawyers are now 
required to play as part of the service of a railroad com- 
pany, 

Roger P. Hurley has been appointed general agent, 
Traffic Department, Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, 
1034 Dime Bank building, Detroit, Mich. 

W. B. Groseclose, assistant freight traffic manager, 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, has resigned, effective 
Jan. 1, 1914, and that office will be abolished on and after 
that date. 

Nathaniel F. Carter has been appointed freight so- 
licitor, Pennsylvania Railroad, with office Mooney-Brisbane 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y., vice Thomas G. Aspinwall, pro- 
moted. 

L. C. Gilman, formerly assistant to the president 
Great Northern, has been elected president, North Bank 
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system and affiliated Hill lines in Oregon, succeeding 
James H. Young, resigned. 


xe0. Ashbridge, Jr., has been appointed freight so- 
licitor, Pennsylvania Railroad, with office 2 Beaver street 
New York, vice R. Alan Turner, promoted. 

J. L. Frankenfield has been appointed traveling freight 
solicitor, Pennsylvania Railroad, with office 5 Bromfield 
street, Boston, Mass., vice John T. Winsor, promoted 


Richard Macsherry has been appointed freight so. 
licitor, Pennsylvania Railroad, with office 56 King street, 
West, Toronto, Ontario, vice Geo. Ashbridge, Jr., promoted 

John Sebastian, third vice-president, Rock Island 
lines, has resigned, the resignation effective January | 

E. B. Boyd, assistant to vice-president, Denver & Rio 
Grande, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern and Western Pacific, has resigned. He is su 
ceeded by W. A. Rambach, assistant general freight agent 
Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
W. H. Alexander, chief clerk. to chief of tariff bureau, 
succeeds Mr. Rambach. J. B. Harris, chief clerk to 
general freight agent St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South 
ern, becomes assistant general freight agent of the same 
road—a new position. 

G. W. Feakins, assistant to general traffic manager 
El Paso & Southwestern at Chicago, has been appointed 
commercial agent at St. Louis. 


Taking effect Jan. 1, 1914, the title of George W 
Smith, Star Union Line, will be foreign freight agent, in 
stead of export agent. Agents and others at points west 
of Pittsburgh should apply to Mr. Smith, 847 Insurance 
Exchange Building, Chicago, for rates and information 
relative to the export and import traffic of the Pennsy] 
vania System. 

George H. Wilcox has been appointed assistant gen 
eral freight agent, Macon & Birmingham Railway, with 
headquarters at Macon, Ga. 

Walter S. Franklin, Jr., has been appointed southern 
freight agent, Pennsylvania System, with office in Room 
No, 709, Third National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. The 
southern freight agent will have jurisdiction over the 
agencies at Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., and Jackson 
ville, Fla. 

John T. Wray has been appointed district freight 
solicitor, Pennsylvania System, with office in Room No 
709, Third National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

John G. Parnell has been appointed traveling freight 
solicitor, Pennsylvania System, with office in Room No 
709, Third National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. R. O’Hara has been appointed district freight 
solicitor, Pennsylvania System, with office in Room No 
907, Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. Alan Turner has been appointed district freight 
solicitor, Pennsylvania System, with office in Room No 
502, Commercial National Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C 

Edward S. Neilson has been appointed freight so 
licitor, Pennsylvania Railroad, with office, Room 225 
Union Station, Pittsburgh, Pa., vice Walter S. Franklin 
Jr., promoted. 

Lester W. Fisher has been appointed freight solici 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with office “The Bourse,’ Phila 
delphia, Pa., vice I. H. McCandless, promoted. 

John T. Winsor has been appointed freight solicit Tr, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with office Northampton Natio: a! 
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Bank Building, Easton, Pa., vice Richard Macsherry, pro- 
moted. 

.ntony L. Geyelin has been appointed freight so- 
licitor, Pennsylvania Railroad, with office 413 Market 
strec', Harrisburg, Pa., vice Edward S. Neilson, promoted. 

{. T. B. Runk has been appointed freight solicitor, 
pennsylvania Railroad (Northern Central and Philadel- 
yhia, Baltimore & Washington), with office N. E. corner 
Baltimore and Calvert streets, Baltimore, Md., vice W. R. 
O’Hara, promoted. 

Chomas G. Aspinwall has been appointed freight so- 
licitor, Pennsylvania Railroad (Northern Central and 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington), with office Balti- 
more and Calvert streets, Baltimore, Md., vice J. L. Frank- 
enfield, promoted. 


PRIVATE CAR HEARING 


It is announced that the investigation of private car 
lines will begin in Chicago on January 21 before Com- 
missioner McChord. The principal lines involved in the 
inquiry and the number of cars they are said to own is 





as follows: ° 
Apmemh Te) LAG: x5 42. Satis eis nie, Oh hs. 15,009 
Swift's: Mairigncetion Wéees c5..oS..decsew ees cod o OOH 8,000 
Cadahy’ Refrigeration Time. <. oii isos. cia hee See 1,500 
Morris Refrigeration Line... .......0..ccccccceccc es 02000 
Street’s Western Stable Car Line................. 7,000 
Arms Palace. Horse Car Lame. oo. oisic.cncitc tac ces deve 500 
Dairy Set - TN Sk. o's 5 Ddwo an vs aad oonsae bak 300 
Mather Horse and Stock Car Co...........ssccccees 10,000 
Pe a ee err ee 1,500 
COM Se | ANN 0s ia o wath da. ¥e a eee aeaes bike awanen 12,000 
German-American Car Co. (tanks)................ 1,009 
po i ee ere ee 1,100 
The Commission has, however, found in the course 


owners of private 


of its investigation more than 1,400 
cars. Such owners have been declared by the Supreme 
Court to be common carriers to the extent that they 


are required to obey the safety appliance law and accept 
regular demurrage charges. 


THE HAND OF MR. BRANDEIS 





The Philadelphia North American’s Washington cor- 
respondent sees the hand of Mr. Brandeis in the questions 
asked of the eastern roads on the application for an 
increase in rates. He says: 

Clean hands will be required of the railroads if they 
are to be allowed to increase freight rates. 

This is the meaning of the list of questions sent out 
yesterday by the Interstate Commerce Commission to all 
the railroads included in eastern territory. 

The inquiry to be pursued when hearings are resumed 
on the application of the railroads for permission to make 
a5 per cent advance in rates will probably mean also the 
greatest advance yet made toward forcing upon the rail- 
roads such regulation as will mean honest treatment of 
the public and honest treatment of railroad stockholders 
by boards of directors, officers and financiers, 

As indicated by the inquiries of the Commission, the 
railroads will not be permitted to add to the already 
Staggering bill the country pays for the distribution of 
its products, upon a mere showing that last year out of 
their enormous revenues only a comparatively small per- 
ceniage was carried into the profit account. 
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They must show that the vast sums expended in 
operation have been well expended, and that there has 
been no systematic graft by inside forces, no diversion 
of corporation profits to make profits for favorable in- 
siders, and no juggling with statistics for the purpose 
of enriching the financial promoters of security issues. 

It will cause no surprise to the railroads. to learn that 
this determination of the Commission to compel the rail- 
roads to show that their affairs are honestly and ably 
administered is the first manifest result of the labors of 
Louis D. Brandeis. 


URGE HASTE IN ADVANCE CASE 


Speedy determination of the question of an advance 
in freight rates in the Official Classification territory has 
been demanded in resolutions adopted by the freight 
traffic committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
The resolutions follow: 

Whereas, The freight traffic committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce did, on the 9th day of October, 
1913, adopt certain resolutions touching upon the ques- 
tion of the pending investigation upon the part of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission into the proposed gen- 
eral advance of 5 per cent in freight rates in so-called 
Official Classification territory. 

Whereas, Said committee in its resolutions has not 
opposed and does not oppose the suggested advance in 
the all-rail interstate rates. 

Whereas, Long-continued uncertainty as to the final 
outcome, in the judgment of this committee, will be detri- 
mental to the commercial activities of the country.. 

Resolved, This committee respectfully urges upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the propriety of causing 
all parties to the case to proceed with all possible dispatch 
to the end that a speedy determination of the question 
may be reached. 


CARRIERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


United Fruit Co. announces that, commencing Jan. 
1, 1914, the company inaugurates a weekly freight and 
passenger service between Boston and Port Antonio, 
Jamaica, Colon, Panama and Port Limon, Costa Rica. 
This service will be performed by the new 5,000-ton 
steamships “Carrillo,” “Sixaola” and “Tivives,” sailing 
from Long Wharf, Boston, every Thursday at 10 a. m. 
Cargo will be accepted at the same rates as apply from 
New York for Port Antonio, Jamaica; Colon, Panama; 
Port Limon, Costa Rica; San Jose, Costa Rica and inter- 
mediate stations on the Northern Railway of Costa Rica 
via Port Limon; Bocas del Toro, Panama, via Colon; 
Cartagena, Puerto Columbia and Santa Marta, Columbia 
via Colon; Panama City, Panama via Colon; Pacific 
coast ports of Central America and Mexico via Colon; 
Pacific coast ports of Columbia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile 
via Colon. 

Central New England Railway announces that on 
February 1 the name of the freight station known as 
Fishkill Landing, N, Y., on the Newburgh, Dutchess and 
Connecticut division, will be changed to Beacon, N, Y. 

Catskill Evening Lines announce the closing of the 
season of navigation, 1913, effective Monday, December 29, 
for Catskill, Hudson, Coxsackie and intermediate landings; 
also stations on New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Boston & Albany Railroad, Rutland Railroad and 
Albany Southern Railroad. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 





Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Loading Capacity of Car Larger Than That Ordered. 


ilinois—“Rule 27, Official Classification, and Rule 
6-B, Western Classification, provide that ‘When a shipper 
orders a car 36 feet 6 inches or less in length, and carrier 
is unable to furnish car of desired length, but furnishes 
a longer car not exceeding 40 feet 6 inches in length, the 
minimum weight for the car furnished shall be that fixed 
for the car ordered, except that when the loading ca- 
pacity of the car is used the minimum weight shall be 
that fixed for the car furnished.’ What are the words 
‘loading capacity’ construed to mean? Must shipment 
be loaded so as to occupy a space in car used not longer 
than 36 feet 6 inch car, or does ‘loading capacity’ simply 
refer to the capacity weight of the car?” 

The term “loading capacity” of a car, as used in the 
rules above stated, has relation to the capacity weight 
of the particular car used, and intended to require pay- 
ment at the carload rate on the actual weight loaded if 
greater than the minimum weight for the car ordered. 
In other words, where a shipper orders a car of specified 
length and the carrier supplies one of larger dimensions, 
the shipper is entitled to charges assessed on the actual 
weight of the shipment where the weight exceeds the 
minimum of the kind of car ordered. And if the loading 
capacity of the larger car furnished is partly used, ana 
since it is the duty of the carrier to furnish cars 
capable of carrying the minimum weight prescribed, 
and to establish minimum weights consistent with the 
loading capacity of the car, that then the minimum 
weight of the larger car should be used in determining 
the charges to be. assessed on the actual weight of the 
shipment. Kaye & Carter Lumber Co. vs. M. & I. Ry. 
Co., 17 I. C. C., 209. This on the theory that where a 
carrier by its tariffs establishes particular minima as 
applicable to cars of given dimensions, it must furnish 
a car of the size provided for and ordered by the shipper, 
or provide other equipment under such conditions as 
to fairly protect the minimum of the car ordered. Noble 
vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 432. 


. * * 


States Can Control Movement of Interstate Commerce in 
Absence of Federal Control. 


North Carolina.—‘“In regard to interstate movement 
of perishaable products on Sunday, can the states legally 
prohibit this class of traffic from moving on the Sabbath? 
It is said that Georgia absolutely prohibits the movement 
of both intrastate and interstate traffic on Sunday, re- 
gardless of how perishable the commodity may be. To 
my mind this is an unreasonable law and should not 
hold good with reference to interstate business—that is, 
business that does not originate on the Sabbath, but is 
continuous in its movement. Please state your views 
on the subject, also whether or not the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission has ever established a ruling in such 
matters.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has never 
passed on this question, and it is very doubtful if it 
has jurisdiction thereover, inasmuch as nothing in the 
Act: to regulate commerce governs the matter of the 
movement of traffic on Sunday. In the absence of any 
federal law or control over this question. The carrier, 
even though engaged in interstate commerce, would be 
subject to state control while operating within the bound. 
ary of such state. 

While the United States Supreme Court has held 
that the action of Congress in prescribing rules to govern 
interstate commerce is equivalent to its declaration that 
such commerce shall be free from any restrictions, yet 
it further held, in the case of Adams Express Co. vs. 
E. H. Croninger, that it is equally well settled that until 
Congress has legislated upon the subject the liability of 
a carrier exercising its calling within a particular state, 
although engaged in the business of interstate commerce, 
may be regulated by the law of the state. Such regu- 
lations would fall within that large class of regulations 
which it is competent for a state to make in the absence 
of legislation by ‘Congress, growing out of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the state over such carriers and its duty 
and power to safeguard the general public against acts 
of misfeasance and nonfeasance within its limits, although 
interstate commerce may be indirectly affected. 

+ * * 


Notice of Refusal of Goods by Consignee. 


Minnesota.—“On Dec. 1, 1911, we made a shipment 
of butter in refrigerator car direct to a customer in New 
Orleans, La. We made arrival draft against the ship- 
ment. On Jan. 1, 1912, the draft came back to us, through 
the bank, with a notation that the goods were refused. 
We immediately mailed the bill of lading to another 
customer in New Orleans, requesting that he find the 
goods, take delivery, and handle for our account. This 
party wired us on January 11 that the butter was still 
on hand at the delivering carrier’s depot. He took pos- 
session, sold the butter, and rendered us account. The 
returns were considerably less than our original invoice, 
showing loss account goods being damaged while in 
possession of the railroad. We never had notice from 
the New Orleans agent or any other railroad that the 
goods were refused. We are now presented with a 
freight bill covering the shipment. Must we pay this 
freight? Also, was the railroad negligent in not notify- 
ing us of non-delivery of the shipment? Also, are we 
barred from filing a claim for damages to butter while 
held in New Orleans depot, by the time that has elapsed”’” 


We are not certain from the form of your inquiry 
whether the shipment was an “order” or a “straigh‘” 
consignment; that is, whether it remained the property 
of the shipper until accepted by the consignee or whether 
title passed to consignee immediately upon delivery of 
the shipment to the initial carrier for transportation. 
The ordinary duty of a carrier when the consignee re- 
fuses to receive the goods shipped is to store them, noti‘y 
the shipper or owner of such refusal and hold them for 
a reasonable time subject to further orders. But if tie 
shipper be the owner, and consignee, no such duty ‘5 
imposed on the carrier. If the delivering carrier hols 
the shipment as warehouseman, and the consignee is t!'e¢ 
lawful owner, it would not be liable for injury incurre(, 
without its fault or negligence, 
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Presumption of Liability for Losses, 

New Jersey.—“We would appreciate your advising us 
is to whether the shipper could be held accountable in 
any way for claim loss and damage on shipment for- 
warded in L. C, L. quantities, same being checked by 
the railroad agent as to number of boxes and marks in 
which bill of lading was made out correctly and boxes 
marked to correct consignee, but we gave wrong des- 
tination, which resulted in a portion of shipment going 
astray, same not being located until about a year after 
shipment. The transportation lines are requesting ship- 
pers .stand portion of claim, quoting ruling by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under June 23, 1913, which 
reaffirmed Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co. vs. United States 
Express Co., 26 I. C. C., 561.” 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co. was in effect that 
the carrier was not required to return goods, wrongly 
addressed, without charges; that is, a shipper having 
erroneously marked the package was responsible for any 
additional freight charges that resulted from a wrong 
delivery thereof. But this decision established no rule 
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governing the rights and duties of shipper and carrier 
in the, adjustment of loss and damage claims resulting 
from such miscarriage. Over such claims, the Commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction. 

In law, if the loss resulted from causes directly at- 
tributable to the fault or negligence of the carrier, it 
would be wholly liable, even though the goods were deliv- 
ered to the wrong place, on account of the negligence 
of the shipper. But if the loss is directly chargeable to 
the mistake of the shipper in addressing the package, or 
while it is in the hands of the carrier as a mere ware- 
houseman, without fault or negligence on the part of 
the carrier, then the owner could not recover from the 
carrier, but must seek his remedy against the shipper. 
The fact that the bill of lading shows correct checking 
by the carrier’s agent can be used as evidence only to 
show that the carrier received the number or quantity 
therein stated, and that a smaller number or quantity 
was actually delivered, and is prima facie evidence of 
negligence to that extent but such checking does not 
preclude the carrier from endeavoring to show that the 
proximate loss was the negligence of the shipper. 





~ Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried In the pubJ'cation during the 
preceding week. 


January 3—Charlotte, N. C.—Special Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* Fourth Section Application Nos. 1548, 1573, 1024, 3918 and 1530. 
January 5—Shreveport, La.—Special Examiner Settle: 
1. & S. 306—Class & commodity rates between points in La. 
and other states & points in Texas. 


January 5—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5900—Boston Potato Receivers’ Assn, et al. vs. Clyde SS. Co. 

et al. 

January 5—Richmond, Va.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5854—Boice Lumber Co. vs. Cairo C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
6288—Virginian Caroline Chemical Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 

Co. et al. 

January 6—Norfolk, Va.—Special Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* Fourth Section Application Nos. 703 and 1573. 

January @—-Norfolk, Va.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 


6206—-F. B. Boyster Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al 


January 7—Charlotte, N. C.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5864—Barnhardt Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6029—Elba Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co et al. 


January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

i. & S. 311—Rates on bananas from New Orleans, La., Galves- 
ton, Tex., and other gulf ports to Topeka, Kan., Lincoln. 
Neb., and Beatrice, Neb. ; 

6207—Topeka Traffic Assn. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 

6053—Wichita Produce Co. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 
6027—-City of Danville, Va., et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 7—Galveston, Tex.—Special Examiner Settle: 
6224—Ir. in Kibbs vs. Abilene & So. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 8—Galveston, Tex.—Special Examiner Settle: 
|. & S. 349—Terminal charges at Galveston, Tex. 


January 8—Charlotte, N. C.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 
6055—Barnhardt Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6248—Yarbrough & Bellinger Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
6301—City of Charlotte, N. C., et al. vs. Sou. Ry. "co. et al. 

sopuary 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

. & S. 238—Kansas-California flour rates. 
& S$. 268—Arizona wheat rates. 
pas — Corporation Commission vs. Ariz. & N. M. Ry. 
“0. et al. 
5849—Inman, Akers & Inman et al. vs. A. C. L. Co. 
5900—Boston Potato Receivers’ Assn. et al. vs. Saytie Ss. S. 


January 9—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
Co. et al. 


January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ene Steel Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 
et a 
1. & §S. 279—Rates on potash and other commodities from 
_— Atlantic Seaboard points to Cincinnati, O., and other 
points. 


January 10—Little Rock, Ark.—Special Examiner Settle: 
5975—Fort Smith Coffee Co. vs. vs. Ariz & N. M. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 10—Columbia, S. C.—Special Examiner Smith: 
6234—Summer Bros. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4828—P. L. Conquest & Son et al. vs. 8. A. L. Ry. Co. et al 


-— eS & Fisher Stores Co. et al. vs. Colo. & Sou 
y. Co. 


5769—Pueblo Commerce Club vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. 
5931— Wellington Mines Co. vs. Colo. & _4 Ry. Co. et al. 
5946—Actna Powder Co. vs. Wabash R. Co. et al. 


January 12—Pittsburg, Pa. eens whe Prouty: 
* 6317—Pittsburg & S. W. Coal Co. et al. vs. Wabash Pitts. 
Term. Ry. et al. 
* 1, & S, 324—Grain rates to Pittsburgh, Pa. 


January 12—Little Rock, Ark.—Special Examiner Settle: 
i. & S, 299—Rates on ‘lumber and other forest products from 
points in Ark and other states to points in Ia., Minn. and 
other states. 


January 12—Bristol, Va.-Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
6331—Reynolds Corporation vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
6134—Morley Bros. & Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 12—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Pitt: 
Fourth Section Application No. 2176. 


January 12—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Mackley: 
5919—Alpha Portland Cement Co, vs. B. & O. R. R. Co, et al. 
5920—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 


January 12—Hearing of the following cases now assigned for 
January 5, at New York City, before Special Examiner 
Mackley, is continued until Jantary 12, at New York City, 
before Special Examiner Mackley: 

5919—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. & O. R. R, Co. et al. 
5920—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. SS R. R. Co. 


January 12—Macon, Ga.—Special Examiner Smith: 

6096—F reight Bureau Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., vs 
L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Janua 12—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Pitt: 

Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 

January 12.—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pitt: 

Hearing of that portion of Fourth Section Application No. 1952 
of the L. & N. R. R. Co. which asks for authority to con- 
tinue rates on bananas from New Orleans, La., and Mobile, 
Ala., published in L. & N. Co. tariffs I. C. C. Nos, 11468 and 
A10483, respectively, that are lower than rates concurrently 
in effect to intermediate points, or rates published in the 
said tariffs to intermediate ponts that are higher than rates 
to more distant points. 


January 13—Little Rock, Ark.—Special Examiner Settle: 
|. & S. 313—Rates on cotton and cotton linters from Paris, 
Scranton & other points in Ark. to Little Rock, and 
other compress stations in Ark. to be concentrated and re- 
shipped to Interstate destinations. 


January 13—Savannah, Ga.—Special Examiner Smith: 
6042—Solomon Lipman vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 


January 14—Knoxville, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

5471—Shea Bros. vs. Tenn. Ry. Co. et al. 

5685—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. C. N. O. & T. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

oo Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. 
‘o. eta 

a Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. 
o. et al. 


January 14—Minneapolis, Minn.—Commissioner Prouty: 

* Se Pine Mfrs. Assn. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et a 

* 5980—Commercial Club of Sioux Falls vs. Pullman Co. et a 

* 6098—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of Bouth 
Dakota vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 14—Portland, Ore.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 

*1,&6. 330—Lumber rates from North Pacific Coast points, 
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January 14—Knoxville, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
* Fourth Section Application Nos. 3965, 1548 and 1952. 


January 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ’ 
— emeete Round Bale Press Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o. et al, 
5759—Anderson Clayton & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
Ee Sage ge Portland Cement Co. vs. Ark. La. & Gulf 
y. Co. et al. 


January 14—Jacksonville, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5653—Logan Concrete and Engineering Co. vs. Ga. Sou. & Fla 
Ry. Co. et al. 
5949—Florida Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
5971—Ocala Iron Works vs, B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Commissioner McChord: : 
4914—In the matter of rates, practices, rules and regulations 

governing the transportation of anthracite coal. 

January 15—Knoxville, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

* 1. & S, 357—Lumber rates to Knoxville, Tenn. 

January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5346—Auburn & Alton Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S, F. Ry 

Co. et al. 

January 15—Seattle, Wash.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 

|, & &. 274—Cancellation of eastbound joint rates from stations 
on the Bellingham & Northern Ry. in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 

January 15—Knoxville, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

i, & S$. 322—Molasses rates to Knoxville, Tenn. 

January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Prouty: 

* 1, & §. 339—Cement rates from Mason City, Ia. 

* 6196—Saginaw Milling Co. et al. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 6245—Albert Miller & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. ‘et al. 

* 6190—T’nderwood Veneer Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 

* 6290—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 6329—Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co 

January 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Special Examiner Settle: 

1, & S. 342—Grain elevation allowances at St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Il. 

January 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Settle: 
6267—Poteau Coal & Mercantile Co. vs. Abilene & So. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 125—Advance in rates by carriers for the transporta- 
tion of boots and shoes from Boston, Mass., and other points 
to Atlanta, Ga 

4596—Chamber of Commerce of the City of Augusta, Ga., vs 
A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

5429—Freight Bureau of Chamber of Commerce of Macon, Ga., 
vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 

5394— Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. M 
& Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 16—Miami, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5713—John Gordon Du Puis vs. Fla. E. C. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 17—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Prouty: 

* 1, & S$. 347—Minimum weights on fresh meats and other com- 

modities. 

January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4844—In the matter of bills of lading. 
6130—Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. vs. M. La. & Tex 

R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

January 19—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
5543—J. F. Dale Sand Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
5641—Montague Mailing Machinery Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 

Co. et al. 

5642—J. M. Card Lumber Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 19—Dubuque, Ia.—Special Examiner Settle: 
6115—Carr, Ryder & Adams Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

January 19—San Francisco, Cal.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 8835, 349 and 675. 

January 19—Tampa, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5247—Tampa Board of Trade vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 20—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
5643—McLean Lumber Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. 
5824—-Chattanooga Bottle and Glass Mfg. Co. vs. N. C. & St. 

L. Ry. Co. et al. 
5873—Durham Coal and Iron Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
5904—Williams & Vortis Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

January 20—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

* Fourth Section Application Nos. 3965, 1952 and 1065. 

January 20—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

* Fourth Section Application Nos. 458 and 1952. 

January 20—New York City—Special Examiner Gibson: 
6333—International Paper Co. et al. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 

January 21—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

* Fourth Section Application No. 458. 

January, 21—Chicago, Ill—Commissioner McChord: 

* 4906—In the matter of private cars. 

January 21—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
5928—Miles Bros. Grocery Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
5965—McLean Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
5981—-Berry Lumber and Stave Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
—a & Wiehl Co. vs. Western & Atlantic R. R. Co. 

et al. 

January 21—Pensacola, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5938—Florida Cypress Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

January 21—Minneapolis, Minn.—Special Examiner Settle: 
6352—Magill & Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
6357—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 


January 21—San Francisco, Cal.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1402. 

January 22—Galesburg, Ill—Commissioner Meyer: 
1. & §. 350—Switching at Galesburg, Ill. 
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eee ee Orleans, La.—Special Examiner J. Edgar 
mith: 
6299—-Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al 


January 22—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Smith: 
6133—Otis Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
6168—Otis Mfg. Co. vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 22—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
oe Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co. vs. Sou. Ry 
o. et al. 
6063—Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co. et al. vs. 
Ala, Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 
6286—Berry Lumber and Stave Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. 


January 22—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
3666—In the matter of the regulations for the transportation 
of explosives and other dangerous articles by freight and by 
express. 


January 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Meyer: 
6128—Vulcan Coal and Mining Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
|. & S. 343—Coffee rates from New Orleans, La. 


January 23—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 307—Class and commodity rates between New Orleans, 
La., and other points and Brownsville, Tex. 
6272—Jung & Sons Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


January 23—Nashville, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

6061—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. East Jordan & Sou. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

6117—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. etal. 

6173—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

6174—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

6186—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

6340—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. N. 0. & N. W. R. R. 
Co, et al. 

January 24—Chicago, Ill.—Special Examiner Settle: 
6275—Western Newspaper Union vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
6356—City Ice and Supply Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 24—El1 Centro, Cal.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 

Fourth Section Application No. 8491, 


January 24—Nashville, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
5480—Chesnutt Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
6332—J. H. Wilkes & Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 26—Memphis, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
5196—Paducah Box and Basket Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co 
5383—Orgill Bros. & Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
5659—Helena Freight Bureau vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
5672—Gayoso Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & §S. I. R. R. Co. et al. 

January 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Meyer: 
6180—Board of Trade of Kansas City vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R 

Co et al. 


January 26—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Gibson: 
6216—Page Milling Co. et al. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
6269—Stuart’s Draft Milling Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al 

January 27—Pittsburg, Pa.—Special Examiner Settle: 
5827—Central West Virginia Glass Mfrs. Assn. vs. B. & O. 

R. R. Co, et al. 
January 27—Memphis, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 
January 27—Memphis, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
5475—Memphis Freight Bureau for Memphis Rice Mills vs, III. 
Cent R. R. Co. et al. 

5856—Memphis Freight Bureau for Chickasaw Cooperage Co 
vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

5795—City of Brownville, Tenn.,-et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

5846—May Bros. et al. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 

January 28—Memphis, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

5936—Pouncey Paving and Construction Co. vs. St. L. L M. & 
Sou. Ry. Co. 

ee ee Co. vs. Yazoo & Miss. Valley Ry. 
Co. et al. 

5998—Wickey & Sons Co. et al. vs. Mo. & Nor. Ark. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

6018—City of Covington, Tenn., et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

January 28—Memphis, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

* Fourth Section Application Nos. 2043 and 2045. 

January 28—Jackson, Miss.—Special Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* Fourth Section Application No. 461. 

January 28—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Gibson: 
6246—Eastern Fruit Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R 

Co. et al. 


January 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Special Examiner Settle: 
6023—Middletown Car Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
|, & S. 320—Coal rates to Perth Amboy, N. J. 


January 28—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5907—C. W. Robinson vs. N. O. Gt. Nor. R. R. Co. et al. 
so Orleans Cypress Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 

et al. 
er Orleans Board of Trade vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 
et al. 
6323—New Orleans Board of Trade vs. N. O. & N. EB. R. R. Co. 
5544—Capital City Oil Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 28—Jackson, Miss.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 
5420—G. B. Merrill & Bro. vs. Sou, Ry. Co. et al. 
5913—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. N. O. Gt. Nor. R. R. Co. et al. 
6032—Jackson Oil and Refining Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6109—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 
6116—Morrison Coal Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al, 


January 29—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 677 and 1766. 

January 29—Jackson, Miss.—Special Examiner Smith: 
6227—Hall & Legan Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
6311—H. C. Miller et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
5648—Pine Belt Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co. 
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January 29—Memphis, Tenn—Special Examiner Disque: 

* Fourth Section Application Nos. 4218 and 4219. , 

January 29—Jackson, Miss.—Special Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* Fourth Section Application Nos. 461 and 2045. 

January 29—Memphis, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
6148—J. A. Brittain vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Go. et al. 
6149—Obion Hardware Co. et al. vs. C. I. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 
6236—E. Sondheimer Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
6169—Anderson Tully Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 30—Memphis, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 
6363—Anderson Tully Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6355—Anderson Tully Co. vs. Yazoo & Miss. Valley R. R. Co. 

et al. 
6341—Oliver-Pinnie Co, vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6368—Oliver-Pinnie Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

January 30—Memphis, Tenn.—Special Examiner Disque: 

* Fourth Section Application Nos. 1779 and 2043. 

January 31—Albany, N. Y.—Special Examiner Settle: 

l. & S. 335—Marble rates from Vermont points. 

January 31—Vicksburg, Miss.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5481—E. J. Bomer and J. C. Bomer vs. Yazoo & Miss. 

R. R. Co. et al. 

February 2—Cairo, [ll.—Special Examiner Disque: 
6203—Sou. Lumber Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al 
6347—Clark Danforth Handle Co. vs, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


February 2—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
The following Fourth Section Applications: 

461—-Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 

‘542—Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. 

8965—C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 

2045—Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

1952—L. & N. R. R. Co. 

1065—L. H. & St. L. Ry. Co. 

2138—M. & O. R. R. Co. 

458—N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 

1548—Sou. Ry. Co. 

'2043—Yazoo & Miss. Valley R. R. Co. 
754—Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. 

4218—Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 

4886-4907-4908—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
3528—Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. 
1950-1951—Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co. 

2636—Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 

3671-3672—Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. Co. 
2388—St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. 
February 2—Owensboro, Ky.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 
'5880—Drury Coal Co. vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. 
6031—Owensboro Wagon Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 3—Louisville, Ky.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5966—Sunny Brook Distillery Co. vs. Pa. Term. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 3—-Louisville, Ky.—Special Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
6164—S. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
6155—S. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
6156—S. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

Fourth Section Application Nos, 1548 and 1952. 

February 4—Cincinnati, O.—Special Examiner Disque: 

6219—B. Johnson & Son vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
6264—-Dewey Bros. Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 6436. Oliver-Finnie Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. et al. 

Against a rate of 52 cents per 100 lbs. on shipments of 
peanuts, Jonesboro, Ark., to Memphis, as unjust, unreasonable 
and discriminatory. Ask for the establishment of a rate not 
to exceed 36 cents, and reparation. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


> 


Case No, 5602. Burson Knitting Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. Decided Oct. 10, 1913. Reparation awarded in the sum of 
$42.84, account of unreasonable rates for the transportation of 
less than carload shipments of merchandise from Rockford, IIL, 


to Tacoma, Wash. 
Schaller vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. 


Case No. 5146. W. F. 
Co. et al. Decided Dec. 1, 1913. Commodity rate of $7.00 per 


100 pounds for the transportation of one automobile box from 
New York, N. Y., to San Francisco, Cal., found unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeds one and one-half times first class 
rates contemporaneously in effect, or $4.50 per 100 pounds, and 
reparation awarded in the sum of $95.00. 

Case No. 4740. Florida Citrus Exchange vs. S. A. L. Ry. 
et al. Submitted March 25, 1913. Decided Oct. 7, 1913. Rep- 
aration awarded in the sum of $51.72, account of unreasonable 
changes for the transportation of mixed carload shipments of 
grape fruit and oranges from Bay View, Fla., to Dallas, Tex. 

Case No. 4785. J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Ry. 
Co. Submitted Dec, 24, 1912. Decided Oct. 7, 1913. Complain- 
ant’s prayer for reparation on account of expenditures incurred 
in lining cars and preparations for flour shipments denied fol- 
lowing decision in Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club. vs. A. T. 
& 8. F. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 246. 

Case No, 4426. Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. vs, Sou. 
Pac, Co. et al. Submitted April 30, 1913. Decided Oct. 30, 1913. 
Charges assessed by defendants for the transportation of cer- 
tain carload shipments of sulphuric acid from San Francisco, 
Cal., to Goldfield, Nev., not found to have been unreasonable 
and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5392. Dairymen’s Supply Co., vs. P. R. R. Co. et 
al. Submitted May 10. Decided Oct. 10, 1913. Complaint alleges 
undue discrimination and prejudice in that defendants refused 
to return free of charge property exhibited at the National 


Valley 
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Dairy Association Show in Chicago while granting this same 
service free to expositions and state farm shows at Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Trenton, N. J. The Commission holds that Section 
3 of the Act is not violated. ° 

Case No. 5456. George H. Mills vs. Buff. & Susq. Ry. Co. 
et al. Submitted March 17. Decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rate of 19 
cents per 100 pounds for the transportation of potatoes, C. L. 
from Sardinia, N. Y., to New York, N. Y., by an interstate 
route unreasonable, and reparation awarded in the sum of 
$40.74. 

Case 4400. Sheboygan Mineral Water Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. Decided Dec. 1, 1913, reparation granted in the sum 
of $3.45, on account of misrouting shipment of returned empty 
mineral water bottles from Belleville, lll, to Sheboygan, Wis. 

Case 5496—J. W. Butler Paper Co. vs. Bangor & A. R. R. Co. 
et al. Decided Dec. 1, 1913, reparation granted in the sum of 
$26.71, on account of rates charged for the transportation of 
newsprint paper, carload, from Millinocket, Me., to Dixon, IL, 
being in excess of published tariff rates. 

Case 5577—John A. Cranston Lumber Co. vs. Norf. Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. Decided Oct. 13, 1913, rates for the transportation 
of shingles, carload, from Elizabeth City, N. C., to Shebyville, 
Del., based on a weight of 45,200 Ibs. unlawful, in that they 
exceeded rates based on weight of 36,150 lIbs., and reparation 
awarded in the sum of $13.57. 


JUDGE CLEMENTS SWORN IN 


In the presence of his colleagues, division chiefs, older 
employes of the Commission, his daughters, the Misses 
Claudine, Margaret and Mary Park Clements, and a few 
friends not in office, Judson Claudius Clements on Mon- 
day afternoon, for the fifth time, took the oath of office 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
was administered by Secretary McGinty, who, as is the 
fact with regard to the veteran member of the Commis- 
sion, is a Georgian. Judge Clements took his first oath 
on March 17, 1892, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of General Bragg, one of the members of the first board. 
On Dec. 27, 1894, he took the oath as a member appointed 
for the then full term of six years. On Dec. 28, 1900, 
he took his third; on Jan. 1, 1907, for another term of 
seven years, and on Monday his fifth, for another term 
of seven years. 

When he has completed the term for which he took 
this oath he will be seventy-five years old. To his friends 
he said he had no thought of ever taking another oath 
of office, even if, as he expects, he is in good health 
when his present term expires. He will not be a can- 
didate for office again. He spoke of this as his last 
oath and term of office, although a mere glance at his 
sturdy. form and clear eye would give the impression 
that here is a man who will not be near done with his 
life’s work even when he is seventy-five years old. 

Judge Clements, nearly two years ago, passed the long 
service record established by Judge Knapp, who, on the 
day Judge Clements took the oath of office as commis- 
sioner, was closing up his affairs as a judge of the Com- 
merce Court, which the law abolished as of the last day 
of the year. The Georgian has served nearly twenty-two 
years and when this term is finished he will have worked 
as a railroad regulator for nearly thirty, thereby estab- 
lishing a record that is not likely to be equaled unless 
Congress should make the terms of Commissioners to run 
during good behavior. 

The oath-taking ceremony was held in the office of 
Judge Clements, which was decorated in honor of the 
occasion, with cut flowers sent by his friends. The Misses 
Clements were present because they had never seen him 
sworn into office. 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission has postponed the effective date 
of the order in No. 4353, State of Kansas et al. vs. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, from January 1 to February 15, 
the carriers having thus far been unable to publish and 
file their tariffs before that time. The decision was 
made June 18, to be effective October 1. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the Western 
Classification Committee on Applications 
for Changes in Ratings, Rules, Etc., 
in Classification No. 52 


—_—— 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairman, W. E. Prendergast, H. C. Bush. 

The Western Classification Committee will on the 
date and at the hour named in connection with each 
subject named below take up and consider the following 
applications for changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classi- 
fication No. 52. ‘Interested parties desiring to appear 
and present arguments on these subjects will be heard, 
at the hour named, in the Committee’s conference room, 
No. 1875 Transportation Building, 608 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

Interested parties who cannot appear in person may 
present written arguments which should contain full in- 
formation as to packing, values, weight, value per cubic 
foot and possible loading per 36-foot car. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 5, 1914, 
Docket No, 1—10:00 A. M.—Music Records, Pianos, Piano Har- 
ness and Covers. 


Item 9, Page 199, Classification No. 52—Amend to read: 
Music records, metal or paper, perforated, in wooden boxes or 
in fibre boxes, when shipped inside pianos, or piano benches, 
L..C. L., first class. Music records, metal or paper, perforated, 
in mixed carloads, with pianos or organs, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds, subject to Rule 6B, second class. 


Item 27, Page 197, Classification No. 52—Harnessed pianos, 
Cc, L., request is made to provide for the alternate use of cleats 
or braces 2x4 inches, made of hardwood lumber, in addition to 
the 1x6 inch material now provided for in the specifications for 
loading harnessed pianos. 


Item 16, Page 100, Classification No. 52—Amend to read, 
mene harness, rubber covers and tarpaulins, returned, fourth 
class. 


Docket No. 2—11:00 A. M.—Rallway Signal Apparatus. 


Cancel Item 4, Page 235, Classification No. 52, reading as 
follows: “Semaphore material, iron, L. C. L., fourth class, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class,” and substitute 
therefor the following: Train order signal material, K. D. 
(electrical or mechanical interlocking plants or block signal 
systems), with or without batteries, mechanical apparatus, in 
boxes or crates, other parts in packages or loose, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 


Docket No. 3—2:00 P. M.—Gas Meters. 


Application to Change Item 11, Page 194, Classification No. 
52, to read: Gas meters, cast iron, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
third class. Present rating, first class. 


Docket No. 4—2:30 P. M.—Gasoline and Electric Locomotives. 


Petition by Manufacturers for Amendment to Item 29, Page 
233, Classification No. 52, as follows: Locomotives, electric, 
8..U., L. C, L., second class. Locomotives, gasoline, S. U., L. C. 
L., second class. 

Docket No. 5—3:00 P. M.—Annato Seed. 


Petitioner requests that Item 15, Page 241, Classification 
No. 52, be amended to read as follows: Annato seed, in bags, 
L. C. L., second class. Present rating, first class, in bags, bar- 
rels or boxes. 

Docket No. 6—3:00 P. M.—Wooden Rules. 

Petitioner requests that Item 18, Page 261, Classification No. 
52, Rules, be amended to read as follows: Rules, wooden, in 
boxes, L. C. L., third class. Present rating, second class. 


Docket No. 7—3:00 P. M.—Live Stock, covering Buffaloes. 


Request is made that the following provision be made under 
the heading of Live Stock or Buffaloes: Live Stock—Buffaloes, 
value declared by shippers not to exceed $100 per head, and so 
stipulated in contract, L. C. L, estimated weight 3,000 pounds 
each (see Note), first class. C. L, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds (see Note), Class A. Note—Where the declared value 
exceeds $100 per head an addition of 10 per cent will be made 
to the rate per 100 pounds, or per car, for each 100 per cent, or 
fraction thereof, of additional declared value per head. Animals 
exceeding in value $800 per head, or when no value is given, 
— to regulatfons and rates in tariffs of the individual 
carriers. 


Docket No. 8—3:30 P. M.—Lead Washers. 

Petition for the addition of carload entry to Item 6, Page 
275, Classification No. 52—Lead washers, in boxes, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 40,000 pounds, at fifth class rating. Lead washers 
are now rated third class, any quantity. 

Docket No. 9—4:00 P. M.—Leather Belting. 

Apprcetion is made for the following change in Item 12, 

Page 82, Classification No. 52—Leather belting, in burlapped rolls, 
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L. C. L., second class. Present rating on belting, leather, cotton 
or rubber, in rolls, L. C. L., first class. 


Docket No. 10—4:00 P. M.—Floor Sweeping Compound. 

Application is made for the following additional entry under 
Item 8, Page 133, Western Classification No. 52—Floor sweeping 
compound, in fute bags with oiled paper lining, L. C. L., fourth 
class. At present not provided for in bags, except by application 
of Rule 8, account undesirability of the package. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 12, 1914. 


Docket No. 11—10:00 A. M.—Clothing, Leggings, Gloves, Mittens, 
and Biankets. 

Cotton Leggings: Item 25, Page 106, Classification 52. Peti- 
tioners request first class for shipments in burlapped bales, same 
as in boxes. 

Cotton Shirts (Men’s Work Shirts): Item 27, Page 106, Clas- 
sification 52. Petitioners request first class for shipments in 
burlapped bales, same as in boxes. 

Mackinaw Clothing, Bundle Socks, Gloves, Mittens, Coats, 
Shirts and Pants, made of Wool: Item 27, Page 106, Classifica- 
tion 52; Item 23, Page 148, Classification 52. Petitioners request 
first class for shipments in burlapped bales, same as in boxes. 

Horse Blankets, made of cotton, shoddy and burlap, or cot- 
ton, shoddy and heavy drill: Item 3, Page 120, Classificagion 52. 
Petitioner requests on shipments in compressed bales: L. C. L., 
third class; C. L., fourth class. 

Blankets, not otherwise indexed by name, in bales or boxes, 
first class, any quantity. Petitioner requests on shipments in 
compressed bales: IL. C. L., third class; C. L., fourth class. 

Blankets, cotton, shoddy, for rental and camping purposes: 
Item 3, Page 120, Classification 52. In bales or boxes, any 
quantity, first class. Petitioner requests on shipments in com- 
pressed bales: L. C. L., third class; C. L, min. weight 38,000 
lbs., fifth class. 

Cotton or Canton Flannel Gloves and Mittens: Item 23, Page 
148, Classification No. 52. In boxes, any quantity, first class. 
Petitioners request first class on shipments in machine com- 
pressed bales. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1914. 


Docket No. 12—10:00 A. M.—Agricultural Implements. 
Agricultural Implements, Hand. 


Present Proposed 
Rating. Rating. 
Fertilizer Distributors, wheeled, loose, L. C. L.. Not D-1 
In boxes or crates, L. C. Li... . ce ceeeeeenccces provided 1-% 
In packages or loose, C. L., min. wt. 24,000 Ibs. for. 3 
Also to be added to the Hand Agricultural 
Implement List. 


Agricultural Implement Parts. 


Present Proposed 
Rating. Rating. 
Weeder Blades, iron or steel, wired in bundles, 
C. Is 


Se Ee Bic dben tad adeeesbipeedad s veeesekbeeesess 1 3 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L.......-.++.- 1 3 
In packages or loose, C. L., min. wt. 36,000 Ibs. <A 5 


Minimum weight of present rating, 24,000 Ibs., 
of proposed rating, 36,000 Ibs. 

To be included under heading of Agricultural 
Implement Parts, Other Than Hand. 


Agricultural Implements, Hand. 
(Item 2, Page 60, Classification 52.) 
Present Proposed 
Rating. Rating. 
Cultivators, Drills, Hoes, Mulchers, Plows, Rakes, 
Seeders or Weeders, separate or combined, 
wheeled, K. D., handles in bundles, other parts 
in boxes or crates, L. C. Li.....cccccccccccccsece 1 2 
Garden Plows, C, L. 
(Item 2, Page 60, Classification 52.) 
Petitioner requests reduction in minimum weight 
from 24,000 Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs. No change in 
rating. 


Cultivators, Drilis, Hoes, Mulchers, Plows, Rakes, Seeders or 
Weeders, Separate or Combined, Wheeled. 
(Item 2, Page 60, Classification 52.) 


Present Proposed 
Rating. Rating. 


i ee ie ad. lial enh saes ecnena einen D-1 D-1 
Th, Be er ee Ne, Fa S. Ban cccccccvcteces 1-% 1-% 
Ws, See ee es 6 Gi. Fin cc wens crasenccecs 1 


1 
K. D., handles in bundles, other parts in boxes 
OR es Gs Eis whee eek tadccdcétesanteate 1 2 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. Li... ..ccccccccee 2 2 
Cultivators, Drills, Hoes, Muichers, Plows, Rakes, Seeders or 
Weeders, Separate or Combined, Wheeled. 
(Item 2, Page 60, Classification 52.) 


Present Proposed 
Rating. Rating. 


Date wee, Be Me chinese aewe dense’ ueteed D-1 - 
S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C, L........-..0- 1-% 1-% 
a ee Oe I ti: CR Biden onc.0¥ 0.0465 ce ve0% 1 2 


K. D., handles in bundles, other parts in boxes 
Or GOR, Bee Kae Btn nann0 a6rnodisn vvcesciaviice 1 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L...........-. 2 


Cultivators, Drills, Hoes, Mulchers, Plows, Rakes, Seeders or 
Weeders, Separate or Combined, Wheeled. 
(Item 2, Page 60, Classification 52.) 
Petitioner requests second class, L. C. L., on Cul- 


tivators, Hoes and Plows irely taken apart, 
handles in bundles or crates, and also on Drills, ? 
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viz., handles, hoppers, front wheels, front wheel 
supports, markers, coverers, furrow openers 
ind handle braces removed and packed in and 
.round the drive wheel frames and feed boxes 
which are not taken apart. 





Agricultural Implements, Hand. 


(Item 19, Classification 52, Page 59.) 
Present Proposed 


Rating. Rating. 
roadcast Seeders, in barrels or boxes, L. C. L.. 1 1 
In barrels or boxes, C. L., min. wt. 24,000 Ibs.. ee 3 
(Item 20, Page 59, Classification 52.) 
orn Muskera,.im Domed, Ty -C.. Die ccvesiccescesees 1 1 
In boxes, C. L., min, wt, 24,000 Ibs............ rae 3 
(Item 4, Page 60, Classification 52.) 
utters, Seed Potato, in boxes, bundles or crates, . 
i> Gi BE seg sb tc pacets on gaerebeebtrs doteees alee 2 
In packages named, C. L., min. wt. 24,000 Ibs. +" 3 


(Item 5, Page 60, Classification 52.) 


‘anning Mills. 

(Item 6, Page 60, Classification 52.) 

‘eed and Ensilage Cutters. Petition requests 
that Fanning Mills and Feed and Ensilage 
Cutters, as described in Items 5 and 6, Page 60, 
be permitted to mix with Agricultural imple- 
ments, Hand, rated third class, minimum weight 
24,000 lbs., straight or mixed ©, L., and that 
Item 10, Page 61, Classification 52, be so 
amended. 

Post Hole Augers, Post Mauls, Pruners, Picks, 
Mattocks, Lawn Mowers. Petitioner requests 
that these items be transferred to the Hand 
Agricultural Implement List and added to the 
mixed carload rating, Item 10, Page 61, Classi- 
fication 52. 

(Item 16, Page 60, Classification 52.) 


Knives, Corn, Cane or Hay, in double burlapped 

or straw roped bundles, amend to read, in 
bundles with cutting edges protected....No change in present 
first class rating 


Agricultural Implements, Hand. 


(Item 21, Page 59, Classification 52; Items 1, 2 3 and 5 to 19 
inclusive, Page 60, Classification 52; Items 1 to 10 inclusive, 
Page 61, Classification No. 52.) 

Petitioner requests that Hand Agricultural Im- 

plements now rated at third class in straight 
earloads or in straight or mixed carloads be 
rated Class A, minimum weight 24,000 Ibs., in 
straight carloads or in mixed carloads. 


Agricultural Implements, Hand, and Agricultural Implements 
Other Than Hand, Mixed Carloads. 


Petitioner requests that Agricultural Implements, 
Hand, be permitted in mixed carloads with 
Agricultural Implements, Other than Hand, 
at Class A, minimum weight 24,000 Ibs. 


Agricultural Implements, Other Than Hand. 
(Item 1, Page 63, Classification 52.) 


Ensilage Cutters, Power, K. D., but carried 
mounted on wheels for convenience of car- 
riers, L. C. L. 

Petitioner requests second class rating when pre- 
pared for shipment as follows: Front wheels 
and axle, extension feed table and gears re- 
moved and packed in bundles, machine body 
mounted on rear wheels for convenience of 
carriers. 


First class 


Present Proposed 


Rating. Rating. 
(Item 1, Page 64, Classification 52.) 
Hay Carriers, iron or steel or iron or steel and 
wood combined, in bundles, L. C. L............ 2 3 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L............ 2 3 
Hay Press Lifting Jacks. Petitioner requests 
that Lifting Jacks be added to list of. Agricul- 
tural Implements, Other than Hand, viz.: 
CO PE, Belk >> tvecthnndok cope bes cakesteases es 3 
Loose, C. L., min, wt. 24,000 Ibs............... Pia A 


*Present Rating: Machinery, not otherwise 
indexed by name. 
Parts for Agricultural Implements, Other Than Hand. 
(Item 6, Page 67, Classification 52.) 
Present Proposed 


Rating. Rating. 
Castings, Agricultural Implement, not otherwise 
indexed by name, etc., each weighing less 
cee Se moe, SeOOe, Te. C, Tai ncsccccesssaschateaes 1 
Each weighing 50 Ibs. or more, loose, L. C. L.. 4 
et SE i, OE cnn kan a het a alin anne b> 6 3 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L.........e05- 4 
Amend to read: Weighing each less than 50 
Ibs., loose, or in bundles weighing less than 
COT Tin Me spar oetn'o 0's 0h wes oe te bo vdedeiasets 1 
Weighing each 50 Ibs. or over, loose, or in 
bundles weighing 50 Ibs. or over, L. C. L...... 4 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L............. 4 
In barrels with burlap tops, L. C. L........... 3 
In barrels without tops, L., C. L............... 1 
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Parts for Agricultural Implements, Other Than Hand. 
(Item 2, Page 70, Classification 52.) 


Disc Harrow Ball Boxes and Spools. Petitioner 
requests third class, in boxes, L. C. L., and 
that same be added to Item 10, Page 67. Pres- 
ent rating: First class. 


Fertilizer Distributer Attachments for Grain or Seed Drills or 
Planters. 


(Item 1, Page 68, Classification 52,) 
Present Proposed 
Rating. Rating. 
Tm See. OF Gee Bk. a. Aan and csbeesersccnees 1 3 


Wheels, Agricultural Implement, Not Otherwise Indexed by 
Name. 


In pkgs. or loose, C. L., min. wt. 24,000 Ibs. 5 
Petitioner requests that Agricultural Implement 
Wheels be permitted to mix with Agricultural 
Implements, Other than Hand, in carloads, 
and when so shipped to be rated at............ A 


Sprayers. 


(Items 7, 8, 9 and 10, Page 247, Classification No. 52.) 


Petitioner requests that these items be trans- 
ferred to the Machinery list and be permitted 
to mix with Gasoline Engine and Power Pumps 
at Class A rating. 

Petitioner requests these items be transferred to 
the Agricultural Implement list... 


Power Pumps, With or Without Power. 


Petitioner requests that they be added to Item 6, 
Page 66, with ‘‘Agricultural -Implements, Other 
than Hand, and Agricultural Implement Parts, 
taking Class A, minimum weight 24,000 Ibs.”’ 


Grain Baggers. 


(Item 8, Page 150, Classification 52.) 
Present Proposed 
Rating. Rating. 


In boxes, bundles or crates, any quantity... 2 


Petitioner requests that Corn Sheller Sacking 
Elevators be added to list of Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Other than Hand, viz., Elevator gear- 
ing, protected by crating, spouts detached, 
SOU, Es “Ge ie teas ocak Secteees bce ceesseat cee 3 
Cc. L., as prescribed for L. C. L. shipments, 
CE WG Se Se catka cost dares deep peheveecas A 


MOVING THE CHRISTMAS TREES 





In the great Harlem River terminal yard of the New 
Haven at New York City eleven big box cars full of 
Christmas trees were being unpacked at one time. They 
came from Canada and: northern New England. This 
does not represent, of course, all the Christmas tree cars 
received at this time of year, for frequently the number 
amounts to a hundred or more. Boston and every freight 
yard of any size gets its quota. 


New England, Canada and the Adirondacks supply 
this part of the country with its Christmas trees. New 
England’s share has been somewhat reduced this year 
because of an embargo placed on some of the trees by 
the government on account of the scale. 


Christmas trees begin moving over the railroads 
about the first week of December and the movement 
continues up to the week before Christmas, Portland, 
Me., is probably entitled to be called the center of the 
New England Christmas tree industry. There is one 
firm there which has been supplying the country with 
Christmas trees for over thirty years. This industry has 
been systematized like many others. Early in September 
agents are sent through Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine to buy the trees as they stand and arrange for 
their cutting. About December 1 the trees are collected 
at certain points in carload lots and shipped to the big 
markets. These New England Christmas trees are sent 
as far west as Kansas City and Omaha. New England 
naturally takes many hundreds of carloads herself, but 
at points like St. Louis and Chicago one can find these 
reminders of New England forests. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


ECONOMIES ON SHIPPING PLATFORM 





J. M. Van Harlingen, who has recently left the Inter- 
national Motor Co., where he was traffic manager, to open 
offices as a Consulting Transportation Engineer at 149 
Broadway, New York, had an article in a recent number 
of the New York Times, criticizing the well-known harm- 
ful results of the lack of proper attention to traffic mat- 
ters which is so noticeable among many otherwise suc- 
cessful and alert business men. 

Of course THE TRAFFIC WorLD is read by a class of 
people who are not subject to this criticism, and are in 
a position to confirm Mr. Van Harlingen’s observation by 
looking out the window to some adjacent establishment. 
As Mr. Van Harlingen says, “Many of the busiest and 
best equipped offices look out on a shipping platform 
where enough time is wasted every day to pay the salaries 
of several office men. The office is highly systematized 
and every care is taken to utilize the most modern equip- 
ment for time saving and getting out the work. “It is 
supervised constantly, while the trucking or delivery work 
is left to run itself. The executive has no time for it 
and it is left to the shipping clerk or the superintendent 
of delivery. The head of the shipping department is a 
busy man, who is responsible for the many details of the 
work, and who seldom has time to lay out new methods 
of doing his work, even if he has the desire to do so. 
‘But,’ you will say, ‘he knows his business from experi 
ence.” ”’ 

Mr. Van Harlingen speaks a word for his own pro- 
fession, which is growing in importance and recognition. 
The fact is that modern business, where it used to get 
along with slipshod methods and a shipping clerk, is now 
demanding the services of the traffic manager and ex- 
ecutive assistance for the traffic manager to see that his 
work lines up with that of other departments and is in 
line with the policy of the house. The traffic manager who 
receives this backing and interest of his executive is in 
line for a showing of results. Mr. Van Harlingen says 
of the shipping clerk that “if he is a ‘live wire’ he will 
welcome all the assistance he can get. It is his business 
to get the work out ‘somehow,’ and it is to correct this 
‘somehow’ attitude that the engineer has studied these 
problems with a view to bringing this department into 
the same state of efficiency that now exists in other 
branches of business. 

“There is no thought of revolutionizing systems that 
are proving themselves satisfactory, but simply to line up 
the details so that costs may be reduced to a minimum 
and more work accomplished with the same, or even less, 
equipment. 


“To the user of horse-drawn equipment it may seem 
searcely worth while to go into the subject unless with 
a view to installing motor trucks. This is not true; there 
are many cases where motor trucks will not prove eco- 
nomical, though by careful management the cost of operat- 
ing horses may be greatly reduced. 


Buyer Not Dependent on Interested Advice. 

“The prospective purchaser of motor trucks, unless 
his problem admits of no choice, may not know what size 
of truck is best suited to his business; he now has only 
the advice of the truck salesman, who is influenced in his 
advice by the prospect of making a sale and who cannot 
be expected to give an unbiased opinion. It may be that 
horses would be more economical after all, and it may 
be that trucks of varying size would prove more efficient 
than a full equipment of one size. The transportation 
engineer will advise the purchaser on this point without 
prejudice, making only such recommendations as may be 
based on the conditions of the individual case. 

“There is an enormous amount of money invested in 
transportation equipment, and it is safe to say that fifty 
per cent of this equipment is being used without a thought 
of the latent possibilities for better and cheaper service 
than is now rendered by it. This branch of engineering 
is as practical as civil or mechanical engineering, both of 
which are the result of a study and analysis of facts. It 
includes not only a study of the vehicles used in trans- 
portation, but everything connected with them. A great 
deal of attention is paid to loading and unloading, and a 
special study is made of the best methods of handling 
various commodities.” 


A BIG TRUCKING PROPOSITION 


The Motor Truck & Terminal Co. of Los Angeles, ex- 
pected to become one of the largest general trucking 
companies in the United States, has bought in one block 
50 Peerless four, five and six ton trucks for immediate 





delivery. 

This is one of the largest orders for heavy duty trucks 
ever placed in the United States. All of the trucks will 
be delivered within sixty days and shipments have already 
begun. 

The Motor Truck & Terminal Co. is one of the prop 
erties of the Perry estate, which owns the Los Angeles 
Market Co. The market company has a contract for pro- 
visioning all the boats which enter San Pedro harbor 
twenty-two miles away, and the trucks will be used to 
carry provisions to the ships over twenty-two miles of 
finely paved road. 

Ben Johnson, president of both the market and truck- 
ing companies, believes that when the Panama Canal is 
opened the number of ships making San Pedro harbor 
will be increased to the point where fifty trucks will be 
required to take care of that one branch of the company’s 
hauling. Previously shipments over this distance have 
been made by railroad. 

In addition to that work, the trucks will distribute 
to the various commission merchants and other large 
buyers an average of 20 carloads a day of produce which 
is received by the Los Angeles Market Co. for distribution 
in the city. 

The company will also do a trucking business for. Los 
Angeles jobbers. There are 380 miles of finely paved 
roads in the vicinity of Los Angeles, leading to Pasadena, 
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We thank you for the favors extended to us during the past year, 
and wish you 


Prosperity and Success 


during the coming year. 










If, at any time, you are in need of Cartons, 


Fibre or Corrugated Cases we are at your 






service to furnish you with a superior grade 






that others do not make. 


Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee 






Freight Rates Made Eas 
Sell The OIL TRADE The eo FREIGHT RATE _ 


of class rates is a condensed file of railroad tar- 
iffs, arranged for quick reference, showing 













Some 1,800 Independent Oil Jobbers and THROUGH RATES from Chicago and Mil- 
Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers in waukee territory to towns in every state in 
this country are Constantly in the market for the Union, 










Steel Tanks Boilers All technicalities are eliminated in this, the 
Steel Barrels Steam and most handy of all freight rate Guides. Not 
ao Cars mn anon complicated ; just a practical and simple refer- 
+ es Couslinns Oil Well ence book of class rates; concise and conven- 
Belting Supplies lent. 





For checking expense bills, estimating pre- 









You can reach this big and growing market pays, quoting delivered prices, etc., etc., it is in 

ONLY through a class by itself. Quicker than the telephone, 

Z and easier of access than a railroad tariff. 

The National P etroleum News Kept up to date at all times. Indorsed by rail- 

Representing Independent Oil Men road and shipper alike. 

Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio Yearly subscription price only $7.50. 

Employ it as YOUR Salesman. Write Us. Reatings, Classifications, 

Rate Quetations, W.W. MARTIN & CO. Rate Systems. 











417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 
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San Bernardino, Monrovia, Redlands, Riverside, Pomona, 
Santa Ana, Whittier, Long Beach, Santa Monica and 
Hollywood. Between these cities the trucks will get a 
great volume of business in preference to railroad ship- 
ment, which necessitates a great deal more handling of 
goods, is slower and not any less expensive. 

There have been a number of small trucking com- 
panies in Los Angeles bidding for the business of jobbers, 
but they had ‘very little capital and were not able to 
render the service demanded. Several of these have been 
bought out and their trucks turned into the Motor Truck 
& Terminal Co. With the arrival of the fifty new trucks 
on the coast it will have eighty trucks in service. 

All of the trucks purchased by the company are or- 
dered with a drawbar attachment for trailers. It is the 
plan to operate truck trains of two or three trailers over 
the long interurban hauls. A service of this kind will 
probably be established between Los Angeles and San 
Diego in the near future. 


STEEL ENDS FOR FREIGHT CARS 





The construction of a freight car is generally con- 
sidered as purely a mechanical proposition, but a matter 
has recently been brought to the attention of THe TRAFFI 
Wortp which indicates that even as a traffic proposition 
it possesses certain interests. 

The railroads of the country have a great many 34 
and 35 foot box cars, and it is stated that even though 
these cars were strong enough to carry 70,000 or 80,000 
pounds, they do not have the necessary cubic contents to 
carry a load of this kind. Here is where the application 
of the all-steel end comes in. By this construction it is 
claimed that one foot is added to the inside length, which 
permits the railroads to imcrease the capacity of the car 
according to certain rules and regulations laid down by 
the American Railway Association. 

These ends are illustrated in the accompanying en- 
gravings, as they have been applied on cars of the New 
York Central road and the Southern Pacific. The New 
York Central is now putting these pressed steel ends on 
their 36-foot cars and making a 37-foot car out of them, 
raising the capacity 10,000 pounds each, The ends in 
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box cars, it is generally recognized, cost more to mail 
tain than any of the other items that. enter in the bo: 
construction. The manufacturers are confident that ji 
will replace the wooden ends now in service as soon a 





Steel Ends for Freight Cars—As Used on the Southern Pacific» 


the railroad companies can afford to spend the money. 
The increased cost of using the all-steel ends over the 
wooden ends is about $14 per car. 

The lower section is made of %4-inch plate with 2%- 
inch corrugations, and the top section of three-sixteenths- 
inch plate with 24-inch corrugations. It was thought 
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Steel Ends for Freight Cars—Detail of Gondola Construction. 
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You Who Work for a Living Will Be Interested in This Story 


On the first of January, a man who had been em- 
ployed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in one of 
the important departments in the general offices at 
Baltimore, stepped into the office of the Superintend- 
ent and said: 


“Mr. Superintendent, Pve been with the B. & O. for 
fourteen years today. I’ve been a faithful and efficient 
a and I would like to have more money than I am 
getting.” 


The Superintendent replied : 


Ross, I appreciate the fact that you have been with 


“Mr. 
the road fourteen years and I know that you have a clean 
record. In fact, I believe you were with the B. & O. for eight 
ears before I came here, and for six years before | ever did 
any railroad work at all. I know you are competent to do 
the work you are doing, and I am perfectly willing to recom- 
mend an advancement for you, but not for the work you are 
doing now. I am not authorized to pay any more for that work 
than you are now getting; if I were, you would have been 
getting it long ago But I tell you what I will do. I will give 
ou another job that pays more money. 


*‘What other job around here can you fill?” 


That last question was a stunner! What other job around 
there could this man fill when he had been at one desk all 
lis life, doing only one kind of work? The result of the inter- 
view was that this perfectly capable, sober and honest man 
had to remain at his old job; not because the superintendent 
was unwilling to advance him, not because there was no better 
job in that office, but BECAUSE THE MAN WAS NOT 
CAPABLE OF FILLING ANY OTHER JOB. In other words, 
opportunity knocked at his door, found him unprepared for the 
call, and had to pass on without entering. 

How about your own case? Where would you be if oppor- 
tunity knocked at your door, or if you went out and found Mr. 
“Opportunity” and cornered him for an interview? 

Suppose this B. & O. R. R. man had been putting in, say, 
only hour each evening—probably the hour he actually 
vasted in amusement or idleness, during all these fourteen 
years, preparing himself for a better place? Suppose he had 
been able to say to the superintendent: 

“Il can fill either one of those vacancies in the tariff bureau, 
which must be fifled shortly;’”’ or, “I can fill Jones’ job in the 
Accounting Department when he is promoted the first of the 
month.” 

What first would have 
have made such statements? 
AND TRAINING, 


How often have you heard it said that men usually stay 
at one desk a natural lifetime in the railroad business? Do 
you know the real reason why railroad men remain at one 
lesk always? The trouble is not with the railroads. It is with 
the men themselves. Consider, for example, Jas. J. Hill, who 


one 


been necessary to enable him to 
PREPARATION, COMPETENCY 


arose from telegraph éperator to President of the Great North- 
ern Railway; Samuel Rea, who began as Chainman and Rod- 
man and arose to the Presidency of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and Wm. J. Harahan, President of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, who began as office boy for the superintendent of the 
L. & N. R. R. Do you suppose these big railroad men could 
have advanced as they have without study and preparation? 


NEW JOBS NOW OPEN 
Earn From $35 to $100 Weekly as 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


Modern transportation is a jungle of routes and rates, call- 
ing for specialists, who, like the pathfinders of old, have expert 
knowledge of the trails of traffic. How to route shipment to 
obtain shortest mileage and quickest deliveries and how to 
classify goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in 
business competition. The man who knows how is so valuable 
to his employer that he commands respect and big remunera- 
tion. 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


There are half a million LARGE SHIPPERS in the United 
States. Practically every one of them needs an expert traffic 
man, and this need is recognized as never before because of 
the recently enacted railroad rate laws and interstate com- 
merce regulations. The demand for trained and efficient traffic 
men is many times greater than the supply. There’s room 
for you. 


Study Traffie and Interstate Commerce 


Decide now to become a traffic man. Our Interstate Com- 
merce course enables you to study AT HOME, without leaving 
your occupation or sacrificing present income. 

Clip coupon below, sign and mail at once and we will send 
you FREE, postpaid, our valuable book, “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,’’ and information concerning the opportunities and 
requirements of this attractive profession. This book is worth 
a dollar of any man’s money, but it is free while they last. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY —— 
ep ° 572 CHICAGO TI am in- 


ae w= 

Other Courses —" tession —~ Traffic 

HIGHER AC COUNTANCY gat Management. Please 

send me “Ten Years’ 

a Promotion in One’’ and full 
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free of all cost. (Dept. 572) 
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advisable to use a heavier plate below on account of 
shifting pipe, sheet plates and other heavy lading, in 
which case the load would not be very high above 
the floor. In the case of shifting lumber or other bulky 
material, which knocks car ends out from the top, it 
was thought that a three-sixteenths-inch plate would do, 





Stee! Ends for Freight Cars—As Used on the New York 
Central Lines. 


as the blow of such loads would be distributed over a 
greater area than in the case of shifting pipe or shafting. 

The strength of the lower 44-inch plate with 24-inch 
corrugations is estimated to be equivalent to 1%-inch 
piece of boiler plate, which, of course, would be prohibitive 
for this purpose. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 
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The Traffic World’s 


Free Commercial Service 


The Traffic World has 


been impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which confront the man 
called upon to make an investiga- 
tion of technical problems involv- 
ing the possible purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies which will add to 
the efficiency of the traffic or 
transportation department. 


It often happens that some one 
firm may have just the device, or 
information needed, but through 
being unknown to the person ma 
ing the search, his inquiries will 
never receive a satisfactory answer. 


The Short Haul Department will 
answer many such questions as 
naturally arise. The advertising 
pages will answer others. But we 
are now prepared to supply the 
demand for 


A Broader Service--Free 


The Traffic World will endeavor 
to put any person who places an 
inquiry with this department, under 
his business letterhead, in touch 
with individuals or firms best able 
to answer questions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Motor Truck Transportation 

Freight Handling Appliances and Methods 
Packing Materials and Methods 

Location of Industries 


Warchetaes of rt Shipments 
orwarding and Customs Brokerage 
Othe Eee Equipment and Methods 


This service will be conducted promptly, 
slong broad , and osetahy without 
bias of ab sort. Simply address an inquiry 

to The Traffic World, which is the natural 
ohinieg house for information on these sub- 
jects, and let us do the searching. 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 









H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 






Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
























Watson & Abernethy 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. 


Commerce Expert. 
Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


























Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 












Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Counselor at Law 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 











Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. EH. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnatti, O. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 




















Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs fur- 
nished; Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York. 
























WILLIAM C. COWLING 


Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Special 
attention given to rate and interstate commerce 
cases. Competent corps of traffic experts in con- 
nection with both offices. 

1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


















Blackmar & Bundschu 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
Suite 904 Commerce Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Special Attention to Rate Claims and 
Practice Before the Interstate Commerce Commission 













BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 






M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


Statistical Bulletin No. 157-A of the American:Railway 
Association gives a summary of car surpluses and short- 
ages by groups from Aug. 29, 1912, to Dec. 15, 1913. 

Total surplus—Dec. 15, 1913, 107,513 cars; Dec. 1, 
1913, 67,466 cars; Dec. 14, 1912, 26,614 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease of 40,047 cars, of which 16,965 is in box, 1,627 
in flat, 18,814 in coal and gondola and 2,641 in miscel- 
laneous car surplus. The increase in box car surplus 
is in groups 1 (New England lines), 2 (New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania, 
3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania), 
4 (the Virginias and Carolinas), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 7 (Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas), 8 (Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas), 9 (Texas, Lou- 
isiana and Mexico), 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona) and 11 (Canadian lines). 
The increase in flat car surplus is in groups 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 
10 and 11 (as above) and 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota). The increase in coal and gondola car 
surplus is in groups 1, 3, 5, 6 and 10 (as above). The 
increase in miscellaneous car surplus is in groups 1, 2, 
3, 6, 10 and 11 (as above). 

Tota] shortage—Dec. 15, 1913, 5,968 cars; Dec. 1, 1913, 
10,212 cars; Dec. 14, 1912, 61,006 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 
crease in the total car shortage of 4,244 cars, of which 
960 is in box, 90 in flat, 2,800 in coal and gondola and 
394 in miscellaneous car shortage. The decrease in box 
car shortage is in groups 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10 and 11 (as above). 
The decrease in flat car shortage is in groups 1, 4 and 
11 (as above). The decrease in coal and gondola car 
shortage is in groups 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 (as above). The 
decrease in miscellaneous car shortage is in groups 1, 5, 
6 and 11 (as above). 

Compared with the corresponding period of 1912, 
there is an increase in the total car surplus of 80,899 
cars, of which 37,443 is in box, 3,286 in flat, 29,833 in 
coal and gondola and 10,337 in miscellaneous car sur- 
plus. There is a decrease in the total car shortage of 
55,038 cars, of which 33,792 is in box, 3,405 in flat, 13,108 
in coal and gondola and 4,733 in miscellaneous car short- 
age. 

Detail figures follow: 
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SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
and 
Hopper. 
36,435 
17,621 
10,520 
6,014 
8,714 
8,293 
13,203 
11,098 
12,267 
21,845 
17,867 
12,243 
12,151 
6,602 
6,167 
5,123 
6,194 
5,293 


Flat. 
6,267 
4,640 
3,214 
2,956 


Kinds. 
21,655 
19,014 
14,736 
13,592 
17,906 
22,253 
24,745 
23,576 
22,417 
22,159 
19.584 
18,394 
16,769 
11,318 
10,077 

8,790 

; 10,845 

1,853 14,721 

SHORTAGES. 

Coal, 
Gondola 
and 
Hopper. Kinds. 
2,295 542 
5,095 936 
8,477 3,614 

12,502 3,613 

7,731 1,368 


EXTRA WINTER PRECAUTIONS 


At the beginning of every winter season, special in- 
structions are issued by the superintendents of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern to operating employes in the pas- 
senger service to insure the maximum of comfort and 
safety for patrons. 

Employes are instructed to sacrifice speed in every 
instance for safety, i. e., not to run above schedule time 
in cold weather and not to try and make up lost time 
at the_risk of safe operation. 

Enginemen in particular are instructed to be careful 
and to run trains evenly and safely in fogs, snowstorms 
and other inclemencies. Trainmen and switchmen are 
to examine all switches before using them to see that 
no snow or ice is- lodged between the switch points and 
to prevent breaking a switch. 
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Save Three-Fourths The Money 


you now pay for weighing car-load freight. 
In addition, reduce the congestion at the scales 
and in the yards; release the switching crews for 
other duties; facilitate the movement of freight 
over the whole system. 

We'll tell you how others have been doing this 
for twenty-five years. 

Your name and address is all we need. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 


607 Hartford Bldg. Re ee CHICAGO 


Automatic Weight Recorder for R. R. Track Scales 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 


and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding 


of material assistance to manufacturers. 
We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, \New / York,-London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre,:Boulogne-Sur-Mer 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. . 


Huguenot Express Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Phone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from out 
up-to-date facilities for storage 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. 


of town a specialty; 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


phone No. 633. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 


roads at Chicago without teams; 


western and Pacific Coast points. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS The 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of. present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair. dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


H. G. Wilson President 
Commissioner, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

J, Keavy Vice-President 
Commissioner, Freight and Traffic Di- 

vision Chamber of Commerce, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 

Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 

T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ave., 
David P. Chindblom . Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


National Implement and Vehicle Assocla- 
tion, . J ans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


National League of Commission Mer- 
chants of the United States. J. J. Castel- 
lini, Pres., Cincinnati, O.; R. S. French, 
Business Manager, 262-204 Franklin St., 
New York. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis, 


L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 


350-356 Seneca St. 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 


Agent can be 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
“Unsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Ine. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


Bonded and general storage. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Drayage facilities. Cars 


promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connectioais. 


Sterling Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. -In charge of traffic in- 
dustries located at Sterling and Rock 
Falls, Il. W. P. Benson, President; H. 
H. Wood, Vice-President; W. J. Bur- 
leigh, Secretary-Treasurer; W. E. Long, 
Traffic Manager. 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

oe sae © Transportation Association. 

lark, Pres.; H. E. MacNiven, 


ow 
The Traffic Club of New York. A. F. 
ck, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club (Inc.). H. L. Wil- 
lard, Pres.; C. I. Darcy, Secy 
bi Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
. Colby, Pres. 

The’ Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy §8. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. T. E. 
Jackson, Pres.: G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. H 
Billings, Pres.; W. Summerfield, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. R. K. 
Pretty, Pres.;: W. S. Crilly, Secy-Treas, 

The Traffic Ciub of Pittsburgh. 3B. C. 

Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy: 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
S. S. Shambaugh, Pres.; L. E. ne, 


Secy. 
The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 


Sam W. Manning Pres.; C. A. 
son, Secy. 


Ander- 


Transportation Club of Cincinnat: 

Frank A. Healey, Pres.; J. H. Ander 
son, Secy. 

vee Transportation Club of Louisville. 

L. Roederer, Pres.; 3. J. McBride, 
Bae 

The Transportation Ciub of Toledo. BD 
D. Ryan, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark. H. B. R. 
Potter, Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann,  o 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. Roger D 
Pinneo, Pres.; P. B. Miller, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of on Mich. 
Sidney A. Jones, Pres.; furl ley, 
Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
F. E ray Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 


Sec 

The “Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
d N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
ecy 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 


Birmingham. A. W,. Carey, 
H. Knight, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. B 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Sait Lake Transportation Club. J. HB 
Davis, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Milwaukee. Wm. P. 
o’Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lioyd, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Lima, 0. Lloyd 
x Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 


reas. 
Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapida, 
Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 
Bale, Secy. 
Transporting Club of Peorla. 
eid, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Cleveland, 
Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 
Traffic ‘Club of Erle, Pa. = a Bre- 
villier, Pres.; M. Ww. Eismann, 8 
Los Avene Traffic Association, las  An- 
—_— l §E. 8. Blair, Pres.; C. 
ine, eae -Treas. 
Traffic Club of 7 Flar ASW 
Fritot, Pres.; Chas. Bland, Secy. 


Pres. ; 


> 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Standard Freight Claim Forms 


AS APPROVED BY 





THE FREICHT CLAIN ASSOCIATION 


ol. 


< 


THE VIRCINIA CLAIN CONFERENCE 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEACUE 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS 
AND THE 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Will Greatly Facilitate the Handling of Your Claims 


TWO KINDS: OVERCHARGE AND! LOSS ANDj DAMAGE 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES’ 





WD MA, cikwasueul $ 2.00 Delivered ! 
EN. ok nse patel 3.75 Delivered | 
SE ss vn ss ok Se Ba ee 7.50 Delivered 

ess oc aes 12.00 F. O. B. Chicago 

ea Lis. 6 eae a . 17.00 F. O. B. Chicago 

ee. 22s... os tk eke 35.00 F. O. B. Chicago 


If you need the forms why not get them at headquarters?for traffic 
supplies? Then you will know that they are 
absolutely standard. 


READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 418 South Market Street, CHICAGO 


OO .. DD A we. Y.ye~ i £e 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writi.g to cdvertisers. 





